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The International Defence and Aid Fund for Southern Africa is a luiiiiaiillnii.m 
organisation which has worked consistently for peaceful and conslnicilve 
solutions to the problems created by racial oppression in Southern Africa. 

It sprang from Christian and humanist opposition to the evils and injustices of 
apartheid in South Africa. It is dedicated to the achievement of free, democratic, 
non-racial societies throughout Southern Africa. 

The objects of the Fund are: — 

(i) to aid, defend and rehabilitate the victims of unjust legislation and 
oppressive and arbitrary procedures, 

(ii) to support their families and dependents, 

(iii) to keep the conscience of the world alive to the issues at stake. 

In accordance wíth these three objects, the Fund distributes its humanitarian anl 
to the victims of racial injustice without any discrimination on grounds of ra«\ 
colour, religious or political affíliation. The only criterion is that of genuinc- 
need. 

For many years, under clause (iii) of its objects, The Fund has run a compu’ 
hensive information service on affairs in Southern Africa. This includes visual 
documentation. It produces a regular news bulletin ‘FOCUS’ on Folilical 
Repression in Southern Africa, and publishes pamphlets and books on all aspecls 
of life in Southern Africa. 

The Fund prides itself on the stríct accuracy of all its information. 


This Fact Paper was prepared by the IDAF Research, 
Information and Publications Department, who would' 
like to thank the London-based Committee on Soulli 
African War Resistance for assistance with its compilation. 
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PREFACE 


This study provides detailed, comprehensive information about the nature and 
scale of South Africa’s illegal military occupation of Namibia, and the way in 
which the international territory is used as a springboard for aggressive attacks 
against neighbouring independent African countries, the Front Line States of 
Angola, Botswana and Zambia. 

The people of Namibia are in effect occupied by a massive foreign garrison, 
manifested by one soldier to approximately every twelve Namibian adults and 
children. This dramatic fact reveak the degree to which South Africa relies on 
overwhelming military power to maintain its illegal control over Namibia. 

In the face of the determined resistance of the Namibian people, under the 
leadership of SWAPO, the occupying regime has intensified repression within 
Namibia and is launching destructive military attacks against the Front Line 
States with greater frequency than ever before. It is the African people who 
have to pay an enormous and ever-increasing price in terms of human 
suffering and loss of life for each day by which South Africa’s illegal occupation 
of Namibia is prolonged — not to mention the growing risk of a major armed 
confrontation in the region with unforseeable consequences. 

An examination of the long history of intemational negotiations with the 
South African regime about self-determination and independence for Namibia 
reveals two consistent elements: the Pretoria regime’s use of deceptive 
manoeuvres, resulting in each set of agreed proposals being finally rejected at 
the point of implementation; followed not by any penalties, but instead 
further encouragement to this process through the granting of further con- 
cessions m order to entice Pretoria back to the negotiating table. Following 
the rejection by South Africa at the Geneva Meeting in January 1981 of the 
previously agreed United Nations Plan for the Independence of Namibia 
a 11 ew mitiative was organised by the Western Contact Group to take 
greater account of the apartheid regime’s objections. Pretoria has used the time 
to implement its own “internal settlement” and to further expand its 
military strength in the region — all aimed at destroying the nationwide support 
enjoyed by SWAPO and subverting the ligitimate aspirations of the Namibian 
Pfoplf- Indeed it is precisely because Pretoria is afraid of an overwhelming 
SWAPO victory at the polls that it is denying the people of Namibia a free and 
fair election. 

The South African regime continues to boast about its so-called strategic 
importance to the West, and thís claim is now being echoed in certain powerful 
quarters which pose new dangers for the peace and security of Africa In this 
context the annexation by the Pretoria regime of Walvis Bay needs special 
attention because of the ímportance of preserving the territorial integrity of 
Namibia. Also, the claims made by South Africa to be operating as a western 
ally in the South Adantic will be seriously affected if it does not have control 
via Walvis Bay and the islands off the coast, over the Namibian coastline - which 
today comprises 60 per cent of the Atlantic coast controlled by South Africa 
overall. Maximum vigilance will need to be exercised to ensure that the illegal 
occupying regime is not permitted to retain an effective military and naval 
foothold within an independent Namibia. 

This study reveals the nature of South Africa’s forced occupation of Namibia 
and should help to inform world opinion, on the basis of established facts, about 
the great danger that the situation presents to international peace and security. 
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INTRODUCTION 

“The longer it takes to solve the Namibia question, the less South African 
presence will be required there. We wUl reach a stage where internal forces in 
Namibia can mUitarUy defeat SWAPO.” 

Notes of remarks by General Magnus Malan, South African Minister of 
Defence , in conversation with Chester Crocker, United States Assistant 
Secretary ofState, 15/16 April 1981 . 1 

“It goes without saying that we cannot control the South African Defence 
Force and the South African Police.” 

Dirk Mudge, Chairman of the Council of Ministers in Namibia in an 
interview on South African radio, 30 June 1981. 2 

“One of the enemy’s favourite methods these days is to question the 
presence of the Defence Force in South West Africa.” 

General Magnus Malan, addressing a parade at the Bloemspruit Air Force 
base, 8 April 1981. 3 

That Namibia is a country under military occupation is indisputable. In the 
opemng months of 1981, it appeared that the number of South African troops 
in the territory had reached 100,000 ~ approximately one soldier to every 12 
members of the Namibian population. 4 This ratio represents one of the most 
intense concentrations of mUitary force in the world today. 

The actual number of troops in Namibia fluctuates considerably, depending 
on preparations for attacks into neighbouring Angola. Before each of these 
attacks, additional troops are mobUised and moved to Namibia. This makes it 
difficult to reach an exact figure for any particular time. 

South Africa s military build-up in Namibia has been accompanied by the 
enforcement of increasingly harsh and authoritarian security measures, to the 
extent that, by 1981, more than 80 per cent of the population were living under 
de facto martial law. This situation is a revealing pointer to the growing success 
of the Namibian liberation struggle, led by the South West Africa People’s 
Orgamzation (SWAPO), in challenging Pretoria’s domination. The growing 
number of armed personnel kept on fuU alert, complete with arsenals of 
sophisticated weapons, fighter aircraft and mUitary hardware, casts considerable 
doubt on the claim that the guerUla war in Namibia is of a sporadic, low- 
íntensity character. The continuing mUitarisation of the territory at the same 
time confirms South Africa’s commitment to a strategy of conflict and 
aggression directed both at SWAPO and the neighbouring Front Line States, as a 
means of “resolving” the long-standing Namibian settlement dispute. 

South African troops invaded Namibia in 1915, ending three decades of 
German colonml control. From 1919, Namibia was administered by South 
Africa under a C Mandate of the League of Nations on behalf of Great Britain. 
In 1966, its mandate to administer the territory was terminated by the United 
Nations General Assembly, the successor to the League of Nations, and in 1971 
South Africa’s continued occupation of Namibia was declared illegal by the 
lnternational Court of Justice seated in The Hague. International negotiations 
tor a settlement, involving the United Nations, SWAPO, the South African 
government, the African Front Line States and the Western powers have been in 
progress since 1977. South African intransigence, and the reluctance of Western 
powers to apply effective pressure, have resulted in the repeated failure ofthese 
negotiations. 
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the state apparatus of control. Their operations overshadow Ihe dally lil'e of all 
black Namibians and have prompted nearly one tentli of the populatlon lo flee 
into exile. Pretoria has nevertheless been engaged for a number of ycars in a 
concerted public relations exercise to convince the outside world that 

fundamental changes of a different kind are taking place in Namibia - namely 
that power and authority are being devolved to black Namibians and that 
apartheid and racism are being abolished by legal statute, preparatory to the 
granting of full independence. In the constitutional and adminístrative sphere, 
these moves culminated in tlie establishment, on 1 July 1980, of a South 
African-sponsored Council of Ministers in Namibia whose members now osten- 
sibly constitute the government of the territory. In the sphere of defence and 
security, South Africa has built up what now purports to be an autonomous 
multiracial “Namibian” army and police force - the South West Africa Territory 
Force (SWATF) and the South West Africa Police (SWAP). 

South Africa, in brief, is endeavouring to continue to rule Namibia by proxy. 
It has constructed a smokescreen of constitutional and legislatíve ‘reforms’ to 
conceal its real activities in the territory. 5 It has engineered pauses and 
stalemates in the international settlement negotíations to further entrench its 
military occupation. During the first six months of 1981, the scale and intensity 
of South African attacks against the People’s Republic of Angola reached a 
peak unprecedented since the independence war of 1975-76 6 , while inside 
Namibia, the conflict continued to intensify. 

This Fact Paper, which complements and expands upon an earlier Inter- 
national Defence and Aid Fund publication on the South African armed forces, 7 
describes the apartheid military machine in Namibia. Chapters I and II document 
the historical origins of Pretoria’s military occupation and Ihe build-up of 
troops in the territory during the 1970s, particularly during and following Ihe 
general strike by black Namibian workers throughoul the country in 1971/72. 
Chapter 111 describes the various units of the South African armed forces and 
police present in the territory while Chapter IV deals with Ihe growth, under 
South African direction and control, of a range of indigenous army and police 
units comprised of black Namibians and their eventual incorporation in the 
South West Africa Territory Force and South West Africa PoHce. Chapter V 
examines the published records and the reality of SWAPO’s guerilla war against 
the apartheid regime and its army. South Africa’s strategy of.aggression and 
subversion against the Front Line States is reviewed in Chapter VI while Chapter 
VII examines the implications of the continuing South African military build- 
up in Namibia for the prospects of a negotiated transition to independence, 
peace and majority rule. 


I. SOUTH AFRICA’S EARLY 
MILITARY PRESENCE 


South Africa first established a military presence in Namibia in 1915. Although 
the war in Namibia today is often presented as of comparatively recent origin, 
the South African mUitary have been used to subdue resistance on various 
occasions since the earliest days of South Africa’s occupation. During the period 
between the two World Wars, the foundations of the contemporary military 
structure in Namibia began to be laid. In violation of the terms of the League 
of Nations Mandate, which expressly prohibited the setting up of military bases 
in the mandated territory, South Africa was involved in buUding various mUitary 
installations and carrying out mUitary exercises in Namibia in the late 1950s 
and early 1 960 S . 1 

UntU 1915, Namibia was under German colonial control, which had been 
imposed through mUitary conquest between 1892 and 1907, after the Anglo- 
German Agreement of 1890. This Agreement established the present boundaries 
of the territory, to be called German South West Africa. Britain retained the 
enclave around Walvis Bay which it had annexed in 1878 . 2 

In 1915, during the First World War, South African troops acting under 
British orders occupied German South West Africa, bringing it under South 
African military rule until the Treaty of VersaUles in 1919. The Germans 
had never established complete control over the whole colony, leaving the 
northern areas (north of the so-called Police Zone) unpoliced. Their military 
subjugation of the population in the Police Zone, however, had been ruthlessly 
efficient, involving the dealh of over 60 per cent of the inhabitants. 3 

The South African intention was lo annex the territory, but opposition from 
the United States led to a compromise arrangement whereby, in 1919, Soulh 
Africa was given control of Namibia under a class C Mandate of the League of 
Nations. Under the terms of the Mandate, South Africa’s duty was to prepare 
the territory for eventual self-determination and to “promote to the utmost the 
material and moral wellbeing and social progress of the inhabitants”. 4 In 
practice South Africa proceeded to incorporate Namibia effectively into the 
Union of South Africa.encouraging white immigration into Namibia and con- 
tinuing the land theft that had already deprived the African population of much 
of their land under German rule. By 1928, the white population in Namibiahad 
reached 28,000, double the 1913 figure, and nearly all viable farming land had 
been reserved for and taken by wlrites. 5 At the end of the 1 930s, the African 
population, estimated at 253,000, retained 17 mUlion hectares ofland whUe the 
Europeans, estimated at 31,000, had taken possession of 38 million hectares. 5 

Following the German pattern, South Africa introduced laws to restrict 
Africans’ political rights and to ensure a supply of cheap labour. By 1912, the 
German colonial settlers had, through a series of “native decrees”, forced all but 
200 of the eligible Africans in the Police Zone into wage labour. 7 By means of 
the Native Administration Proclamation of 1922, South Africa introduced the 
Pass Laws into Namibia. These required all blacks travelling outside their pres- 
cribed areas, or“native reserves” to have a permit and to show it on demand to 
any police offícer. 8 
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oflering protection to the Ukwanyamas. fhc Ukwanyama kmg Mantlume, was 
forced to accept “protection” from the South Africans, who agreed with the 
Portuguese on a border line which split the Ukwanyamas’ traditional land. When 
the Ovambos refused to recognize this arbitrary frontier, a punitive expedition 
led by South Africans was organised and over a hundred Ovambos killed, 
including Chief Mandume who had been a powerful anticolonial leader. From 
that time, Ovamboland was fully colonized and split between the South African 
and Portuguese colonies. 9 

Resistance in the north to South Africa’s colonia! authority did not end with 
the death of the Ovambo king, Mandume. In 1932, the South African Admini- 
strator in the capital, Windhoek, was obliged to call on military assistance from 
Pretoria to secure his authority in the region. Ipumbu, Chief of the Ukuambi 
people of northern Namibia, with 800 well-armed men under his command, had 
for a number of years resisted control from Windhoek. His deFiance aroused a 
more widespread spirit of resistance. 

Unwilling to commit troops to the campaign, the Administrator called in 
South African Airforce bombers to reinforce a number of armoured cars. 
Ipumbu’s kraal was bombed, and bombed again after he and his men had 
managed to escape unharmed. They were eventually obliged to submit, and 
Ipumbu himself was taken captive and imprisoned. 10 Sam Nujoma, now 
President of SWAPO, remembered how in his earliest childhood, he had run out 
into the open to see the bombers overhead that had destroyed the Chief’s 
capital. 11 

Resistance to the brutal colonial regime also erupted among the black com- 
munities in the Police Zone. The Bondelswarts, a small mixed Nama community, 
rebelled against (among other things) the imposition of an exorbitantly high 
dog tax. Tt had been imposed in order lo lorce the Bondelswarts, who survived 


by hunting game with packs of dogs, into wage labour. Wlien Ihey retreated into 
a defensive laager on a hill top, they were attacked hy South African troops and 
bombed by military aircraft. Over 100 peoplc were killed and 468 wounded or 
taken prisoner. 12 In 1925, resistance l'rom another small community, the 
Rehobothers, was also brutally suppressed. Tliey protested against land robbery, 
exorbitant taxation and Ihe destruction of their community’s autonomy, 
sending emissaries to Ihe South African Prime Minister and the League of 
Nations in Geneva. In response, South African troops completely surrounded the 
Rehoboth area and llew three bombers over the township to force the rebels to 
surrender. Hundreds were arrested and disarmed and many imprisoned. 13 

Such periodic acts of military aggression on South Africa’s part, intended to 
subdue the black population, accompanied the development of a military 
structure which reflected Pretoria’s de facto incorporation of Namibia into 
South Africa as a fifth province, in defiance of its League of Nations Mandate. 


As the area of responsibility of South West Africa Command, one of the nine 
territorial commands of the South African Defence Force (SADF), Namibia was 
treated as an integral part of South Africa, in terms of the SADF structure. 
A Regiment Suidwes-Afrika was established in Windhoek on 1 Decem- 
ber 1939, the same year that South Africa extended its defence legislation 
to Namibia, integrating the defence services of the two areas. On 1 December 
1959, the strength of Regiment Suidwes-Afrika was 16 officers and 205 other 
ranks. The staff consisted of SADF Permanent Force members. White Namibians 
who had volunteered or, in more recent times, been conscripted into the SADF 
to do their National Service, were transferred to Namibian-based Citizen Force 
and Commando (part-time) units. The Regiment formed part of the South 
African Armoured Corps of the Citizen Force, itself an integral part of the 
SADF. From 1 January 1960, the Regiment Suidwes-Afrika was officially 
renamed Regiment Windhoek. 14 

Namibia has always been viewed as being of strategic importance for South 
Africa. South Africa’s eagerness to annex the territory in 1919 stemmed from 
the belief that it was vital to South Africa’s security. It was largely the desire 
to retain control over Namibia which persuaded General Smuts to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles, whose terms he considered too harsh on Germany, and 
likely to provoke dangerous resentment in the future. 15 By the time of the 
formation of the United Nations Organisation (UN) in 1945 and the replacement 
of the Mandate system by the Trusteeship CouncO, Namibia was becoming an 
increasingly valuable strategic asset within the region. The more farsighted saw 
its potential as a defence, along with Rhodesia and the Portuguese colonies, 
against the tide of decolonization from the north which was to rise even more 
quickly than the regime feared. 16 

In 1946 South Africa requested the incorporation of Namibia into South 
Africa. The General Assembly of the United Nations refused, and South 
Africa in turn refused to place Namibia under the Trusteeship System, but 
agreed to continue to submit annual reports. 17 In the late 1950s, as black 
militancy in South Africa, and the rest of Africa, began to give the South 
African regime cause for increasing concern, Namibia received more 
attention from the military strategists in Pretoria. 

A Report of the Committee on South West Africa 18 to the UN in 1960 gave 
some indication of the nature of South Africa’s military activity in the territory, 
and expressed the growing concern felt by the Committee at the violation of 
the Mandate. 

According to the Committee, South Africa maintained, in addition to the 
military camp in Windhoek, a military landing ground in the Swakopmund 
district, and planned to establish a military training school in the eastern 
Caprivi Strip. Large scale exercises took place in the eastern Caprivi between 
3 and 26 August 1959, attended by South African defence officials. Two South 
African Airforce squadrons with 12 Harvard aircraft and one squadron with two 
helicopters participated in tactical operational exercises from Katima Mulilo, 
the administrative headquarters in the region. These exercises included border 
patrols, low-level navigation, area reconnaissance signals, communications, search 
and survival missions. 

The Committee also reported a visit by the former Minister of Defence “to a 
military camp during reconnaissances in the Kaokoveld” in north-western 
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Namibia in 1957. In June 1960, Sam Nujoma, President of SWAPO, informed 
the Commission that South African military operations were being carried out 
in an area in northem Kaokoveld near the Kunene river. Additional press infor- 
mation stated that employees working on the construction of a canal in Ovam- 
boland had noticed a military air base on the border. 

During 1959 and 1960, the SADF was reorganised to place greater emphasis 
on internal security measures, according to the Committee’s Report. The 
Committee expressed its belief that these measures, and the military exercises 
carried out in Eastern Caprivi, frightened and disturbed the inhabitants and 
called on the South African government to cease such military exercises in the 
Mandated Territory. The Committee also expressed its belief that “the establish- 
ment of a military camp in the northwestern ‘Native’ areas of the Territory and 
the maintenance of a regiment of the Armoured Corps of the Citizen Force in 
the capital of the Territory had increased the prevailing unrest in the 
Territory”. 19 

South Africa’s defence budget was increased in line with its greater military 
activities. In 1959, it increased by 11 per cent and in 1960 by a further 10 per 
cent. Between 1960 and 1965, a fívefold increase was being absorbed both by 
capital costs including the building up of a local arms industry, an increase of 
almost 100 per cent in the number of trained full and part time troops and 
new expenditures in Namibia. 20 

By the mid-1960s, the SADF had three bases in Namibia; at Windhoek, 
Walvis Bay and Katima Mulilo in the eastern Caprivi. 21 By 1965, a new £8 
million military air base had been built at Mpacha near Katima Muíilo, as well 
as one at Rundu, and there were airports at Windhoek, Walvis Bay, Grootfontein 
and Ondangua. 22 In 1964, the South African administration was reported to 
be engaged in road construction projects in the territory costing about £8 
million, and in 1965 road building equipment worth £100,000 was apparently 
being supplied by three Johannesburg firms to open up previously inaccessible 
parts of eastern Caprivi. 23 

Namibia’s strategic value for the South African regime assumed new dimen- 
sions during this period. The hostility of many countries, particularly in Africa, 
towards the regime’s apartheid policy became more militant after the massacre 
at Sharpeville on 21 March 1960. This allowed the regime to play on white 
fears of a military threat from African states, in order to ensure white unity 
in the face of increasing international isolation. This external pressure, together 
with the start of armed struggle in South Africa, as well as in Angola, increased 
the importance of Namibia as a buffer territory. 24 

When SWAPO launched its armed struggle in Namibia in 1966, the South 
African Pohce (SAP) were given the task of containing it. Two units of the 
SADF were, however, sent to Mpacha and Rundu to provide airfield 
protection. 25 Until the general strike of contract workers and others in Namibia 
m December 1971 the SAP were in charge of security operations in the territory, 
though they found it increasingly difficult to cope. In the wings, the military 
was already waiting to take over. 
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II.THE MILITARYBUILD-UP 
DURING THE 1970s 


The massive military build-up embarked upon by South Africa in Namibia 
during the 1970s turned the territory into one of the most heavily occupiedin 
the world in terms of the number of foreign troops relative to the local 
population. This militarization drive, in origin a response to the growth of armed 
resistance to South African occupation led by SWAPO, was punctuated by two 
events. The first was the general strike in Namibia in 1971/72 and the second 
the defeat of Portuguese colonialism in Angola and the advent of that country’s 
independence in 1975. 

The strike action which was to lead to a general strike in Namibia began on 
13 December 1971. It was initiated by Ovambo contract workers from northern 
Namibia, most of whom worked in Windhoek and Walvis Bay, and involved 
between 13,000 (the official figure) and 20,000 workers. 1 The goal of the 
strikers was the overthrow of the contract labour system. Most of the strikers 
demanded to be repatriated to northern Namibia before they were prepared to 
negotiate. This would enable them to survive on their plots of land without 
being dependent on wages for the duration of the strike. It also suited the 
authorities who preferred to remove the confrontation away from “white” 
areas, and so by mid-January 1972 over 13,000 workers had been transported 
back to their homes in the north. 2 

The South African response, particularly in Ovamboland, was to crush 
resistance with armed force. Large police reinforcements were flown in from 
South Africa, all public meetings were prohibited, strikers were arrested and 
gatherings violently dispersed. 3 When it was discovered that over lOOkm of the 
border fence between Óvamboland and Angola had been destroyed, patrols were 
mounted. The South African Police (SAP) force in Namibia was deemed inade- 
quate for this task. On 26 January 1972 the South African Defence Force 
(SADF) was called in to assist and on 4 February a state of emergency was 
declared in Ovamboland which was extended to the whole of northern Namibia 
in 1976. The SADF took over the patrolling of the border with helicopters and 
troop carriers and provided additional transport for the police. 4 Portuguese 
troops from Angola participated in suppressing resistance. 

This marked the beginning of the active South African army presence in 
Namibia. Up to this time, the South African Police had been used to contain 
SWAPO guerilla incursions. In 1972, when the SADF joined the police in the 
north, SWAPO’s armed activity was mainly concentrated in the Caprivi, although 
it had also moved west into the Kavango River Basin. 5 In the years that 
followed, as guerilla action intensified and the security situation for the South 
Africans deteriorated, the SADF presence in the territory grew. By 1973, the 
SADF had assumed overall responsibility for counter-insurgency operations in 
the border areas, while the SAP commitment remained at much the same level 
as before. 

The first large contingents of South African conscript troops arrived in 
Namibia in February 1973. 7,000 were transported by frigate to Walvis Bay 
and linked up with others in Namibia for large scale manoeuvres before moving 
to the border. 6 In May of that year, following the blowingup of an arms dump 
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hy SWAPO ul Ktillimi Mulllo, unolhei huttullon of Natlonal Service conscripts 
was movod inlo tlie ('uprivl. 7 SADI* ucllvlly even at thls stage was not confined 
to the military sphcrc. Duriiig llie ••homelund" ethnlc elections in Ovamboland 
in August 1973, SADF troops In armoured curs backed up the policein intimi- 
datory “pass raids”, arresting over 300 people. 8 Their efforts, however, failed to 
persuade more than 2.3 per c.ent of the electorate to vote, due to a successful 
boycott campaign launched by SWAPO. 9 

By June 1974, prompted by the fall of the Caetano regime that April in 
Portugal, the SADF had established itself sufficiently in Namibia to finally 
take complete control of the whole border area. 10 This meant not only 
security operations, but also came to include involvement in pro- 
paganda and information services, the schools, medical provision and other 
aspects of everyday life. The militarization of Namibia then proceeded at an 
accelerated rate, involving the building up of a military infrastructure through- 
out the territory, but particularly in the north. The increase in the number 
ot South African troops in the country was to require a massive mobilization 
of Namibian and South African whites behind the war effort. At the same time 
considerable effort was put into building up black tribal armies. 


MILITARY INFRASTRUCTURE 

Until the departure of the Portuguese from Angola, spending on new 
military installations and facilities in Namibia by the South African Defence 
Force had been concentrated mostly in the Caprivi. The building of an air base 
at Mpacha has already been mentioned. In February 1973 it was reported that a 
decision had been taken to spend R52 million on a tarred strategic road from 
Grootfontein to Katima Mulilovia Rundu, a distance of some ódOkm. 11 By 
September of the following year the road building programme allocation had 
risen to over R80 million, while a new base costing R40 million was planned for 
Grootfontein as well as one at Outjo, and a major expansion of the Rooikop 
base at Walvis Bay had started. 12 

In late 1975, South African troops accompanied by foreign mercenaries 
invaded Angola. Their penetration across the border from Namibia was preceded 
by a rapid build-up of troops in northern Namibia, including the first-ever 
mobilization of white Namibian Citizen Force and Commando units for active 
duty on a part-time basis. This had necessitated a major programme to expand 
facilities and bases. After their expulsion and retreat from Angola in March 
1976, the South African troops did not return home but were obliged to stay to 
fight SWAPO, whose activities had increased dramatically during 1975. Attacks 
on Angola itself resumed in June 1976. Thus the town of Grootfontein, where 
the SADF’s Northern Supply Command is based, was virtually transformed into 
a military camp including a transit camp capable of housing at least ten 
battalions at any one time. Ondangua was expanded into the largest operational 
headquarters in the north and the small village of Ruacana changed within 
months into a major base. Smaller bases were built and manned, usually at 
company strength, all along the border and inland between Ruacana and Rundu, 
particularly in the area around Ondangua and Oshikango. 13 

As a result of the rapid escalation of the war in northern Namibia in 1976 
and 1977, and the corresponding increase in the number of South African 


troops and the scale of their operations, the SADF soon outgrew its head- 
quarters in Windhoek. In December 1977 it took over a new office complex, 
occupying the whole building. At the same time civil engineering work was 
being increased at numerous airfields and bases, 14 while the military base at 
Walvis Bay and the naval facilities in the harbour were further expanded. 15 

During the latter part of 1977 the SADF began supplementing its ground 
incursions into southern Angola with bombing and strafing raids in jet 
fighter-bombers. The frequency of these raids has increased considerably since. 
By 1976 the airfield at Ondangua had been enlarged to accommodate Mirages 
and Impalas, 16 but within two years attack aircraft were also operating from 
Ruacana, Grootfontein, Rundu and Mpacha. Even more extensive air strike 
facilities were available at Windhoek and at Rooikop near Walvis Bay. 17 

In May 1979, the state of de facto martial law (Security Districts 
Proclamation AG9) which had replaced the earlier emergency measures in 
November 1977, was extended from the northern “homelands” of Ovamboland, 
Kavangoland and Caprivi further south as far as Windhoek. Under this Pro- 
clamation, police and army were given wide powers of arrest, search and 
detention without charge or trial, and a number of restrictions could be imposed, 
such as curfews and bans on meetings. Over half the country, inhabited by 
80 per cent of the population, was thus brought under the control of the SADF 
and the SAP (see Chapter V). The military build-up in the newly proclaimed 
“security districts” proceeded on a scale unequalled since the 1975 invasion of 
Angola. 18 Over 40 white-owned farms were identified as being at special risk 
and given additional SADF protection. 19 

In September 1979 a start was made on a major new military base near 
Okahandja in the north with the purchase of 20,000 hectares of farming land 
east of the town. By Deeember 60,000 hectares had been acquired for what was 
to become one of the largest artillery practice ranges and training bases in 
Africa. 20 The SWA Military School is situated there. 

At about the same time plans were far advanced for the upgrading of the 
military base at Omega in the western Caprivi. Tenders were invited for the 
construction of 62 ablution blocks, 96 sleeping halls and 450 wooden huts. 21 
SWAPO reported that several new bases were under construction at Kamanjab 
and Omaruru (in the north west), Omupindi (near Ondangua), Andara (near 
Rundu) and Ngwezi (near Katima Mulilo), while renovations and enlargements 
to bases were in progress at Windhoek, Grootfontein, Walvis Bay, Ondangua, 
Rundu and Mpacha. 22 (Appendix A contains a list of bases in Namibia - see 
also Map 1). 

TROOP STRENGTHS IN NAMIBIA 

By the time the transfer of complete control in northern Namibia from the 
South African Police to the South African Defence Force had been completed 
in June 1974, there were approximately 15,000 South African troops and 
counter-insurgency police in Namibia. 23 The number of troops was steadily 
increased over the next 12 months as the intensity of the war was stepped up 
by SWAPO. The outbreak of warin Angola between MPLA and FNLA/UNITA 24 
had prompted the South African government to accelerate the buíld-up of South 
African troops in northern Namibia. In the second half of 1975 part-time units 
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wt'H' nilh'il II|I I (II ii|iciiilhiiiiil iluly lui tli« llut llme, #nd by the time the SADF 
IiikI wlllulinwii Irom Angola lu MmicIi IW76 aftor Itl abortive invasion, there 
were un enllmaled 45,000 fioutll Afrlcan Iroop» baied In Namibia. 25 (The 
Incrense In Sonlli Afrlcan Iroop stren|th ln Namlbia between 1970 and 1980 
Is illustrated In Flgure I.) 

Thls level of commitment of troopi to lervlce outslde South Africa 
required not only the polltlcal moblllsation of whlte South Africans (and 
Namibians), but also the expansion of thc Commando (local militia) network. 
With troops deployed far away from their home areas, white civilians began to 
be more extensively involved in an elaborate “civil defence” system to guarantee 
“security” in South Africa itself. The same principle applied to the South 
African Police. In order to free more of them for border duty, increased use was 
made inside South Africa of the Police Reserves and the Reserve Police Force 
whose numbers almost doubled between 1971 and 1978. 26 “Local security” 
also received attention in Namibia; General Malan, then head of the SADF, 
toured Namibia in July 1974 for the purpose of getting the organization of 
commandos off the ground. 27 By August 1980 there were 26 Commando units 
(now called Area Force Units) in existence. 28 In September 1974 General 
Malan visited Namibia again to address a symposium on civil defence. 29 Besides 
being involved in cadet training, white school children were — and continue 
to be - involved in civil defence 30 - during the general strike of 1971/2 school- 
boys were used in Windhoek to maintain essential services. 31 

The victory of the MPLA in Angola had a major influence on both the 
political and military situation in Namibia. lt gave a tremendous boost to the 
morale of the majority of Namibians by demonstrating what could be achieved 
by armed struggle and destroying tlie myth of the invincibility of the South 
African armed forces. It was even more important to the military struggle: 
following Angola’s independence, SWAPO was offered facilities in Angola. 32 
This not only gave SWAPO’s military wing PLAN (People’s Liberation Army of 
Namibia) the opportunity of operating on a front almost 1,000 miles long 
across northern Namibia from the Kaokoveld in the west to the Caprivi in the 
east, but also enabled SWAPO to establish refugee camps and guerilla training 
bases in Angola. 

Another change in the situation in 1976 resulted from the co-operation 
between the SADF, UNITA and FNLA during the South African involvement in 
Angola. UNITA and FNLA units operated together with the South African 
invasion forces and installed administrations in each town captured from 
MPLA. 33 Wlien the South Africans withdrew, the UNITA forces retreated 
south with theni, some as far as Namibia, where they were retrained and 
cquippcd in camps sct up in Namibia ostensibly to house Angolan refugees. 34 
Since tlicn thc SADF has taken UNITA under its wing, supplying food, 
cquipmcnt und truining as well as launching joint operations against towns 
in south-castern Angola. 35 (See also Chapter VI). 

As a result of the improvement in the situation for SWAPO’s guerilla fighters 
in 1976, the armed struggle escalated dramatically. In May 1977 the period 
of national service for SADF conscripts was doubled from one to two years. 
At the same time the recruitment of blacks into the SADF was stepped up and 
in August Major General J.J. Geldenhuys was sent to Windhoek to take over 
SWA Command and responsibility for all military operations in Namibia 36 
This involved a re-organization of the structure of military command in 
Namibia (see Chapter III), not only for military reasons, but also for 


political reasons, to build up a “national multi-racial army” in preparation for 
“independence”. 37 In practice this involved an intensive campaign to recruit 
blacks: a year later there were about 4,000 black Namibians under arms in the 
SADF, with a high proportion being used against SWAPO combatants. 38 

1979 saw a further sharp intensification of the war. The number of contacts 
between the SADF and SWAPO combatants, as reported by the SADF, doubled 
to an average of one a day while the total number of incidents increased from 
less than 500 in 1978 to over 900 during 1979. 39 The extension of de facto 
martial law to over half of Namibia in May 1979 was followed by the biggest 
single military expansion since the invasion of Angola. 40 Approximately 5,000 
Citizen Force reinforcements were recruited, bringing the total of military forces 
in Namibia to approximately 60,000 personnel. 41 The January 1979 intake of 
National Servicemen had also been the biggest ever, involving over 20,000 
conscripts. 42 

The military build-up, which continued thereafter, was accompanied by an 
increase in the frequency of South African ground and air raids into Angola. 
These resumed in June 1976, but during 1979 and 1980 increased considerably 
in both scale and frequency. By September 1980 the number of troops in 
Namibia under SADF control (i.e. excluding police) was variously estimated at 
between 70,000 and 80,000. 43 

The military build-up in Namibia in the 1970s, and since 1973 in particular, 
was obviously costly for the South African regime, although few figures are 
available. In July 1979 Prime Minister Botha said it was costing R200 million 
a year to “guarantee the security of SWA” 44 which, allowing for a steady 
increase during the previous six years, amounts to a total sum of about R 1,000 
million since 1973. In November 1980 he said that South Africa had spent 
R3.000 million on “infrastructure and defence” in Namibia. 45 Most would have 
been spent since 1973, implying a total annual expenditure there at present of 
possibly R500 million. 
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TABLE I 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 1960-1981 



Rm 


Rm 


1960 

44 

1971 

322 


1961 

72 

1972 

335 


1962 

129 

1973 

472 


1963 

157 

1974 

707 2 


1964 

210 

1975 

1043 


1965 

229 

1976 

1408 


1966 

255 

1977 

1940 


1967 

256 

1978 

1976 


1968 

252 

1979 

2189 


1969 

272 

1980 

23003 


1970 

257 

1981 

2800 3 



Notes: 


1. -Figures from 1960 to 1973, inclusive, are cash votes as indicated in the 
Annual Estimates. 

2. Figures for 1974 through 1979 are those for total defence expenditure from 
all government departments as published in the biennial White Paper on 
Defence. 


3. Estimates from Financial Mail (Johannesburg), 21.11.80 


TABLE 2ESTIMATED TOTAL STRENGTH OF SADF1960-1979 



1960 

1974 

1979 

Permanent force 

11,500 

21,500 

40,000 

National service 

10,000 

26,000 

60,000 

Citizen force 

2,000 

120,000 

230,000 

Commandos 

48,500 

90,000 

150,000 

Civilians 

6,000 

11,500 

14,000 

TOTAL 

78,000 

269,000 

494,000 

Standing operational force 

11,500 

47,500 

180,000 


Source: The Apartheid WarMachine, IDAF, 1980, page 41 


SADf STANDiNG- OPER^TIONAL FORCE (rvj of troops oocier arms at arvy one. time, 
DEFENCE EXPENDITURE, AND NUN\BER OF TROOPS in NANMBlA. 



SOORCES Standing Operafional Force - Table 2 DeFence ExpendiVvire - Table \ 
Troops in Njamibia - es+imates given in chapterlt 
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III.THE MILHARY STRUCTURE 


A bewllderlng varlety of mllltury, paramllltary and police units are deployed in 
Numibiu in defence of South Afrlcu's iilegal occupatlon and the apartheid 
cuVfSk Some of . tlle forces ln actlon agalnst the resistance movement led by 
SWAPO operate in a deliberately low-profile, even clandcstine manner. It is a 
far from straightforward task to identify the main characteristics, functions, 
command structure, and relationship to other units, of any of them. 

Since 1980, the overall picture has appeared even more complicated, as 
South Africa has embarked on moves towards the Namibian version of an 

internal settlement . In the sphere of the military and the police, these have 
involved organisational and structural changes designed to give the impression 
that Namibia has acquired its own “independent” Defence Force and Police, 
and that power and responsibility tor the defence of the territory are being 
delegated to Namibians themselves. Namibians are ostensibly taking con- 
trol of army and police operations while the South African military and 
police are presented as adopting a low profile prior to withdrawing completely 
when they will no longer be required and/or Namibia is granted full “indepen- 
ucncc 

In reality, the “internal settlement” public relations exercise conceals the fact 
that the South African government in Pretoria retains a firm grip over all key 
institutions and significant developments in Namibia - a form of control 
exercised, above all, through the South African police and military deployed 
throughout the territory. 

This chapter examines the command structure and organisation of the 
South African Defence Force (SADF) and South African Police (SAP) in 
Namibia, and describes the various military and paramilitary units and para- 
mïlitary police units deployed in the territory. Chapter IV looks in more detail 
at the establishment by the South African authorities of “tribal armies” and 
pohce umts m the various “homelands” from the 1970s onwards, culminating in 
1980-81 in the inauguration of Namibia’s own “independent” defence forces 
the South West Africa Territory Force (SWATF) and the South West Africa 
Police (SWAP). 

COMMAND STRUCTURE 

Overall control of military and police operations in Namibia has at various times 
ostensibly resided in either Pretoria or Windhoek. There have been comparable 
shifts in the relationship between the army and the police, and their respective 
spheres of influence, reflecting the growing demands placed on the apartheid 
defence system by the liberation struggle, As SWAPO’s armed struggle has 
mtensified, increasingly large tracts of Namibia have effectively been designated 
as operational areas and the “normal” functions of maintaining law and order 
subordinated to the demands of South Africa’s overall counter-insuraency 
strategy. 

Before 1972/73, when the South African Defence Force began assisting 
the South African Police in Namibia in fairly large numbers, all military activity 
m defence of the territory’s borders was the responsibUity of SWA Command 
m Windhoek. 
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Wlth tlie SADF’s assumptlon ol' l'ull eontrol over the “border areas” of 
northern Namibia in 1 ‘>74 , however, eounler-lnsurgency and military operations 
against SWAPO in these operational areas beeame the responsibility of 101 Task 
Force in Grootfontein, northern Namíbia. 101 Task Force was in turn directly 
responsible to the Headquarters of the SADF in Pretoria. 1 A distinction thus 
emerged between the war in the north against SWAPO, where Pretoria exercised 
direct control through the army, and the maintenance of “law and order” in the 
rest of Namibia, exercised through the Divisional Commissioner of the SAP in 
Windhoek, in turn responsible to the Commissioner of the SAP and the Minister 
of Police in South Africa. 

In August 1977, in an effort to give the moves towards Namibia’s “indepen- 
dence some substance, Major General Jannie Geldenhuys was despatched to 
Windhoek by the South African government with the mission of establishing an 
apparently self-sufficient military infrastructure in Namibia, together with a 
"national multiracial army”. 2 Geldenhuys, a former Chief of South Africa Army 
Staff Operations, was no stranger to Namibia, having served in the territory 
from 1970 to 1974, the latter part as Officer Commanding the SWA Command 
in Windhoek. 

Geldenhuys arrival in Namibia precipitated a major re-organisation of the 
military command structure. From 15 August 1977, military authority for the 
whole of Namibia was centralised in the Eros Defence Headquarters in 
Windhoek. 101 Task Force at Grootfontein and the separate command which 
had also existed up to this time in Walvis Bay, were brought under the wing of 
SWA Command in Windhoek, headed by Geldenhuys. (Two weeks later, on 
1 September 1977, the Walvis Bay enclave was annexed by South Africa and 
amalgamated for administrative purposes with Cape Province). 

In a highly critical editorial published shortly after Geldenhuys’ arrival in 
Namibia, the Windhoek Advertiser remarked that “from all this reshuffling and 
policy changes, one thing stands as clear as daylight; there is no imminent troop 
withdrawal from this territory. On the contrary . . . one realises that Pretoria 
aims to build its military capabUities in South West Africa to the optimum”. 3 

Through SWA Command, the SADF, and ultimately Pretoria, continue to 
exercise full control over all military personnel and all military and counter- 
insurgency activity in Namibia - including the activities of the South African 
Police in the territory’s operational areas, where they operate as adjuncts of the 
army. This is so despite the further administrative and organisational changes 
which have taken place since 1977 and which are described in more detail in 
Chapter IV, towards the formal inauguration of Namibia’s “own” army and 
police force. Changes in terminology have been used to reinforce the 
impression that the command structures themselves have changed. Meinbers 
of the South West Africa Territory Force (SWATF) and the South West Africa 
Police (SWAP) remain part of the South African defence and security forces for 
all practical purposes even while being depicted for public relations reasons as 
“independent”. 4 

The mUitary, paramilitary and police personnel deployed in Namibia include 
fuU-timers and part-timers; professionals, volunteers and conscripts; forces 
permanently based in Namibia, and forces based in South Africa but doing tours 
of duty in, or seconded to Namibia. 5 AU are ultimately controlled by the 
South African government in Pretoria. 
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MILITARY SECTORS 


Namibia can be divided into three mUitary areas; the “operational area” in the 
north, Walvis Bay, and the rest of the territory, for which the SWA Territory 
Force formally has responsibUity. Control is exercised from Windhoek, through 
various sector headquarters, which in turn control and co-ordinate activities at 
the numerous smaller bases in each sector. (The location of bases in Namibia 
is shown in Figure 2 whUe all the bases and the units (described below) stationed 
at them are listed in Appendix A.) 

The “operational area” is divided into three sectors; Sector 10 (Kaokoland, 
Ovamboland), Sector 20 (Kavangoland, West Caprivi, Bushmanland) and Sector 
70 (East Caprivi) with respective headquarters at Oshakati, Rundu and Katima 
Mulilo. 6 The operational area, together with Walvis Bay, is under the authority 
of the South African Defence Force. 

The area for which the SWA Territory Force is administratively responsible 
is divided into four sectors: 

Sector 30 — northern area, HQ at Otjiwarongo 
Sector 40 — central area, HQ at Windhoek 
Sector 50 — eastern area, HQ at Gobabis 
Sector 60 — southern area, HQ at Keetmanshoop 

The enclave of Walvis Bay is a key element in South Africa’s control of 
Namibia as it has considerable economic and strategic value. It is the only deep 
water port in Namibia, handling over 90 percent of export trade, 7 and is the 
centre of Namibia’s fishing industry. It also serves as the base for extensive 
exploration for oU and natural gas. 8 The naval base in the harbour is over 700 
miles north of Saldanha Bay, the northern-most naval base on South Africa’s 
Atlantic coast, and together with the air force base at Rooikop nearby and 
extensive army installations, makes Walvis Bay very important strategically. 

The enclave is one of the most militarised areas in Southern Africa, with 
at least 2,500 troops stationed within it. 9 South African Navy warships are 
regularly in port. The SA Air Force base at Rooikop has all the facUities 
necessary to service an air strike force and is also used as a base for coastal 
air patrols. The 2 South African Infantry Battalion Group, one of the SADF’s 
elite units and the only one combining infantry and armour, is permanently 
based in the enclave. It played a major role in the 1975/76 invasion of Angola. 10 

Other units include a recently-formed counter-insurgency section of the SA 
Navy, the Marines, for seaward defence, assisted by diving teams, ship search and 
explosives disposal experts and harbour patrol boats equipped with radar. 11 

Despite a United Nations Security Council resolution in 1978, calling for the 
reintegration of Walvis Bay into Namibia, South Africa claims the enclave as 
South African territory and has stated that it has no intention of giving it up. 
This position stems from the annexation of the 434 square mUe enclave by 
Britain in 1878. From 1884 it was administered by the old (British) Cape 
Colony and later by the Union of South Africa, until 1922 when administration 
was transferred to the mandated territory of South West Africa. 12 In 1977, 
during negotiations for independence with the United Nations, South Africa 
unUaterally transferred the administration of Walvis Bay to the Cape Province, 13 
bringing it under Pretoria’s direct jurisdiction. 
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MILITARY AND PARAMILITARY FORCES 

Military and paramilitary forces present in Namlbia include counter-insurgency 
forces (combining army, police and alr force), conventionál forces (army, navy 
and air force), and support forces (command, logistical support, service units, 
medical etc.). All these armed forces deployed in the war against the national 
liberation movement fall under the control of the South African Defence Force. 
There are also a number of special units which operate more or less 
independently. 


COUNTER-INSURGENCY FORCES 

Most of the counter-insurgency forces of the SADF present in Namibia are 
deployed in the north of the country. This pattern is changing as the armed 
liberation struggle gains momentum and the South African authorities find 
themselves faced with guerilla attacks and sabotage in new areas further to 
the south of Namibia. The SWA Territory Force Area Force Units (formerly 
called Commandos), and various tribal units with counter-insurgency functions, 
for example, operate in the areas in which they are based, outside the northern 
region. 

The counter-insurgency forces comprise units of the Permanent Force (which 
includes most South African Air Force personnel), the Gtizen Force, national 
servicemen, Commandos and various paramïlitary police forces. 

The Citizen Force consists of South African soldiers who have completed 
their national service but can be drafted for further periods of part-time or full- 
time service. 

The Commandos are local militias organised into units similar to a lightly 
armed infantry battalion. They consist largely of volunteers, mainly white 
Namibian farmers. 

Standard counter-insurgency operations, which are closely co-ordinated with 
the activities of special units (see below), are geared towards stopping the 
infiltration of guerilla forces and maintaining as widespread a military presence 
amongst the local population as possible. The sectors in the operational area are 
divided into “battalion areas” which are further broken down into “company 
areas’! Each company base maintains a force of between two and three hundred 
troops who are responsible for the continual patrolling of their region. 14 

SADF counter-insurgency forces are assisted by police and, when over- 
stretched, by other SADF units of a more conventional kind. Helicopter-borne 
troops and paratroops play an important role in counter-insurgency operations 
and the army and air force are closely integrated for operational purgoses. 

The South African Air Force (SAAF) is deployed in both* a counter- 
insurgency and a conventional role. It operates in Namibia from seven major 
bases (see Map 1) as well as numerous airfields, and through four commands - 
Strike, Transport, Maritime and Light Aircraft. 

Stríke Command in Namibia has two major responsibilities; reconnaissance 
and ground attack. High level and tactical reconnaissance are carried out by 
British BAC Canberras (also used as bombers) and French Mirage III RZ’s 
and R2Z’s (manufactured in South Africa). Reconnaissance work has become 
a large part of the SAAF’s task in Namibia as it is of particular importance in 


planning strikes into Angola and Zambia. Reconnaissance flights over Angola 
have become a daily occurrence 15 and it is believed that the SAAF possesses 
some of the most modern equipment and techniques for photo-reconnaissance 
work. 16 

Mirage fighter jets, the F1 AZ and III EZ (see Appendix B for details of 
aircraft and weapons used by the SAAF in Namibia) form the core of the 
SAAF’s ground attack force, armed with air-to-surface missiles. 17 British SMK50 
Buccaneers are deployed as bombers and Italian-licensed Impala Mklls also play 
a key ground attack role. 

Transport Command of the SAAF plays a crucial role in enabling the army to 
operate. It moves troops, equipment and supplies with large Lockheed C—130s 
and L—lOOs, (similar to the C—130 but sold by the USA as “civilian” planes), 
and flies troops, particularly paratroopers, into action. It also transports key 
personnel and small supply loads. 

Maritime Command’s main role in Namibia is to patrol the arid coastline from 
its base at Rooikop. 

Light Aircraft Command consists of a permanent operational wing and the 
Air Commandos. The permanent wing is used in the “operational area” in 
particular, performing low level tactical reconnaissance, forward air control, 
casualty evacuation and light transport. The Air Commando squadrons consist 
of light civilian aircraft, piloted by their civilian owners, all volunteers, who are 
trained to provide light support. 18 

The role of the South African Air Force’s helicopters in the war, in both 
counter-insurgency and conventional operations, is indispensable. They are 
used extensively in all SAAF’s four Commands. Helicopters are particularly 
effective when used in direct conjunction with army units, transporting supplies, 
dropping and retrieving infantry patrols, providing air cover to foot and 
annoured patrols, following up guerilla contacts and for casualty evacuation. 
(See Appendix B for types.). 


CON VENTION AL FORCES 

Since the South African invasion of Angola in 1975, increasing use has been 
made of conventional forces for cross-border raids into Angola and Zambia. 
Usually termed “pre-emptive strikes” or “hot pursuit” operations by South 
Africa, these raids increased considerably in both scale and frequency during 
1979 and 1980. Included in these attacks are strike aircraft, armoured units, 
artillery, paratroops, and infantry transported by helicopter, transport aircraft 
and armoured troop carriers. (See Appendix C for details of weapons and 
equipment used by the Army in Namibia). Large numbers of troops are involved. 
The Angolan government estimated that in June 1980, immediately prior to a 
major invasion of Angola which took place during June-July, there were 15 
battalions with air support stationed in the Grootfontein area. 19 It claimed that 
eight battalions (the strength of a conventional brigade) took part in the 
invasion. 20 Extensive use is also made of strike aircraft and helicopter gunships 
operating independently of ground forces in attacking targets in Angola (see 
Chapter V). 
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SUPPORT FORCES 

Between one half and two thirds 21 of all military forces in Namibia are believed 
to be part of the support network. Support for operations in the north is centred 
in Grootfontein, where the Northern Logistics Command HQ is based. Support 
units are drawn from the Permanent Force, the Citizen Force and national 
servicemen. 


SPECIAL UNITS 

While the standard counter-insurgency campaign is organised around regionally 
based patrol forces, an increasing number of Special Units are being deployed, 
both in Angola and in Namibia, in an attempt to pre-empt guerilla operations’ 
The growth of special units in the past few years has been accompanied by an 
increase in the level of atrocities carried out by South African forces against the 
local population. These two developments are directly related, for the expansion 
of special units signalled the SA regime’s resolve to employ bmte force in the 
light of its failure to win its campaign for the hearts and minds of the people. 


32 BATTALION 

These “elite units”, many of which consist largely of mercenaries, fall under a 
separate command structure to standard counter-insurgency forces and 
invariably do not wear SADF uniforms or carry standard weapons. The biggest 
and most active of these special units is known as 32 Battalion or the “Buffalo 
Unit” and operates almost entirely inside Angola. It is controlled, according to 
information from deserters, by South African Military Intelligence and not 
directly by the SADF. 32 Battalion is comprised of an estimated 9,000 black 
Angolans who, as former members of the FNLA led by Holden Roberto, co- 
operated with the South African army during Angola’s transition to inde’pen- 
dence. It is under the command of white South African offrcers, many of them 
Portuguese-speaking, and includes a number of white mercenaries from the 
United States, Australia and Western European countries. 22 

The existence of 32 Battalion, formed in 1976, was denied by the SADF 
until February 1981, when a number of deserters gave public accounts of its 
operations. 23 The unit has its main base at Buffalo, also known as Bagani, in 
the Western Caprivi. It also operates from bases such as Rundu and Eenhana 24 
The activities of 32 Battalion are described in Chapter IV. 


UNITA 

The UNITA guerilla forces of Dr. Jonas Savimbi (National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola) can with considerable justification be described as a 
special unit of the SADF. Up to the time of Angola’s independence in November 
1975, UNITA was accorded status internationally as one of three liberation 
movements mobilising the people of Angola for the struggle against Portuguese 
colonialism. Since that time, however, UNITA’s standing (and that of the 
FNLA) has dwindled. Evidence has been forthcoming of Savimbi’s collaboration 


with the South African government (and, incidentally, with the Caetano regime 
in Portugal in a pre-independence alliance against the MPLA), and of the depen- 
dence of the UNITA forces on the support of the SADF. In late 1975, at a time 
when Angola was under attack from invading South African forces and overseas 
mercenaries. P.W. Botha at that time South African Minister of Defence, 
crossed into Angola with a party of senior South African military personnel and 
government ministers. They were photographed together with Savimbi and 
members of his personal bodyguard at a location “deep inside Angola” in the 
region of what was then known as Nova Lisboa. 25 The visit and the consul- 
tations which took place between the UNITA leader and the South Africans 
would appear to have marked the onset of a client-patron relationship which has 
continued to this day. 

During the first years of independence, the Angolan government consolidated 
its control over the traditional areas of support for UNITA, the central plateau 
and the south-east, and launched a successful campaign against the remnants 
of UNITA’s guerilla forces in these areas. 26 By the beginning of 1981, UNITA’s 
activities and presence inside Angola were largely confined to the remote 
Kuando-Kubango province in the south-east of the country bordering on the 
Caprivi Strip, and elsewhere in the southern provinces where they operated in 
close conjunction with the SADF, including the members of 32 Battalion. 
The evidence of deserters from 32 Battalion at this time substantially reinforced 
the picture that had already emerged during Angola’s first five years of 
independence, of UNITA as an appendage of the SADF. Its remaining guerilla 
forces are heavily dependent on the SADF for training facilities and rear bases at 
South African military bases inside Namibia;logistical support; transport facOi- 
ties; arms, ammunition and supplies; technical assistance and leadership. 27 

RECONNAISSANCE COMMANDOS 

Ihe Reconnaissance Commandos (Recces), the South African equivalent of the 
now - disbanded Selous Scouts of Rhodesia, are special units consisting of 
professional soldiers, including many from overseas!, who have to sign up for a 
minimum of three years. During this time they receive a thorough training in 
parachuting, skydiving, deep sea diving, mountain climbing, unconventional 
and unarmed combat and advanced explosives. 28 They are deployed in small 
units assigned to specific combat tasks outside the framework of standard 
military operations and are a law unto themselves, being responsible only to 
the Chief of the SADF. 29 In operation they often do not wear SADF 
uniforms and sometimes carry non-SADF weapons. 30 

SWA SPECIALIST UNIT 

A further special unit with a permanent base inside Namibia and which has now 
been formally transferred to the SWA Territory Force, is 1 SWA Specialist Unit, 
comprised of “psychologically and physically handpicked” Permanent Force 
and National Service tracking and infantry men. Formed in January 1978, the 
unit is based at Oshivello and uses horses, 350cc scrambler motor cycles, tracker, 
patrol and mine detection dogs, and indigenous San (Bushman) trackers to lead 
follow-up operations after clashes between SADF patrols and PLAN units. 31 
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KOEVOET 

Koevoet (“crowbar”), a special unit officially operating as part of the South 
African Police, engages in counter-insurgency operations and acts as an assas- 
sination squad against suspected SWAPO supporters (see below). 

A large number of mercenaries previously employed in Rhodesia are now 
operating in Namibia. While some have been absorbed into existing SADF units, 
such as the Reconnaissance Commandos, others are being deployed in new 
special units, the details of which are at this stage unclear. 

PARAMILITARY POLICE 

The numerous types of police present in Namibia are all armed, mostly with 
automatic weapons. They complement the South African Defence Force in 
the suppression of resistance to South Africa’s illegal occupation and in effect 
constitute a paramilitary force. 

The prominent role played by the police within the overall counter- 
insurgency programme of the South African armed forces was highlighted in a 
military communique issued in March 1981 by the SWA Territory Force. 
Colonel Nico Roets, Senior Staff Officer, announced in Windhoek on 12 March 
that 58 SWAPO combatants had been killed by security forces over the 
preceding two weeks. The South African Police had accounted for 60 per cent of 
of the deaths, he said. 32 

SOUTH AFRICAN POLICE (SAP) 

Of the various police forces deployed in Namibia the largest is the South African 
Police (SAP). All members of the SAP receive counter-insurgency training, are 
heavily armed, and equipped with military jeeps and South African Air Force 
helicopter support. The major police bases are in Windhoek, Walvis Bay, Groot- 
fontein, Oshakati and Ondangua. 

Besides “civil” policing, the SAP play a major counter-insurgency role, 
including “border duty”. The SAP flrst moved into the operational area in 
Namibia in 1966, and until June 1974, shortly after the fall of the Caetano 
regime in Portugal, had the main responsibility for patrolling the northern 
border with Angola. These duties were then to a large extent taken over by the 
SADF, but the SAP returned to the border on an operational basis in January 
1976 33 

SAP members of all races are specially trained at a centre outside Groblersdal 
in the Eastern Transvaal. After six weeks of training they return to their 
stations in South Africa and Namibia to await call-up for “border duty”. 34 

In the operational area the SAP’s counter-insurgency units are deployed in 
numerous bases with an average strength of thirty or forty troops. They operate 
in close liaison with SADF counter-insurgency structures with particular 
emphasis on information gathering. They can be best described as a militarised/ 
counter-insurgency wing of the Security Police. 35 

Since 1980, South Africa has takensteps to establish an “independent” police 
force in Namibia, the South West Africa Police (SWAP), under the formal 
control of the SWA Administrator General and the Council of Ministers in 


Windhoek, rather than the South African Commissioner and Minister of Police. 
On 1 September 1980, authority for the SAP in Namibia, with the exception 
of the Security Police and the national intelligence services, who remain directly 
answerable to Pretoria, was handed over to the Administrator General. Seven 
months later, on 1 April 1981, the SAP formally relinquished the responsibility 
for policing Namibia to the new SWAP force. Members of the SAP are now 
officially serving in Namibia “on secondment”. (See Chapter IV for a full 
description of the creation of the South West Africa Police). 

RESERVES 

In order to free more police for “border duty” or riot control in the town- 
ships of South Africa and in Namibia, a volunteer Reserve Police force was 
established in 1961, to assist with ordinary police duties on a part-time basis. 36 
Its members, who are civilians, are attached to almost every SAP station and 
most have had previous military or police experience. A different reserve force, 
the Police Reserve, established in 1973 37 consists solely of ex-members of the 
SAP and is in many ways similar in concept to the Citizen Force of the SADF. 
All ex-SAP members are required by law to serve in the force for unlimited 
periods in times of emergency, if ordered to do so. Those who served less than 
five years as regulars may also be ordered to serve 30 days each year for five 
years after resigning. 

SECURITY POLICE 

The Security Police, who form part of the SAP, have a large detachment on duty 
in Namibia, concerned mostly with the detention and interrogation of political 
opponents of the regime. Besides the gathering of intelligence, this work also 
serves the purpose of intimidating political opponents. Like other members 
of the security forces, all police have been given extensive powers. They can 
detain people for up to 30 days without access to legal counsel. There has been 
substantial evidence that torture is employed almost on a routine basis by the 
Security Police during interrogation. 

RAILWAYS POLICE 

In September 1979 the South African Railways Police were íncluded in the 
definition of “security forces”, giving them the same status and powers as the 
SAP and the SADF. The force was enlarged a few months later with the 
formation of the Railways Police Reserve Force, similar in concept to the 
SA Police Reserve. 38 


MUNICIPAL POLICE 

White-controlled municipalities have their own Municipal Police force, mainly 
responsible for dealing with “security” in the towns. All armed, they include 
such forces as traffic police. 39 

In March 1978, for example, the Windhoek City Council was reported to have 
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A unit which has fast gained notoriety is the Koevoet. While offlciallv a 
police urnt, this force consists of black Namibian ‘elite’ troops who receWe 
Spe . Cla °i Perat !° nS trainin g at 5 Reconnaissance Commando in Natal. Their role 
is best descnbed as a Namibian equivalent of 32 Battalion (see Chapter V). 

SPECIAL TASK FORCE 

Pnor to the inauguration of the South West Africa Police (SWAP) itself hee 
ap er IV), the latest police unit to be formed was the Special Task Force It 
was fírst mentioned m the Namibian press in August 1980 when a constable of 
the Specral Task Force appeared bcfore the Windhoek Maltríte's Court on a 
murder charge The Wmdhoek Observer described the unit at the time as 
being compnsed of “young white thugs’’. 48 tlme s 

In February 1981, a constable of the Special Task Force Louis Conrad 
Nagel, aged 20, was given a six year prison term, half of it’suspended on 
Wmnn'T ? cul P able homicide. He had shot and killed a black man’in a 
\Ia u treet dunng an ar g ument - In passing sentence, the judge stated that 

Nagels behaviour was a result of the education and t aining which he had 
recerved m the poBce force and which had made him react “with Lha1 
efficiency and a wilhngness to serve his country”. According to evidence given 
m camera Nagel had been trained to “identify and eliminate SWAPO terrorfsts” 
Giving evidence for the defence, a psychologist declared Nagel to be normal but 
said that members of the Task Force were unlikely to be “good boys” Nagel’s 
defence lawyer stressed that “a good soidier” ought to have “psychopathic and 
ciopathic tendencies’, as these were qualities that made for feariessness. 49 

CONSCRIPTION AND CALL-UP 

AU white males between the ages of 18 and 30 in South Africa and Namibia are 
required by law to perform two years of national service in the South African 
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“operalional” duty for indefinite periods when requirements demand. They 
are then placed on the National Reserve, liable to call-up in an emergency up 
to the age of 65. In practice, most of the annual call-ups are for three months’ 
operational” duty, 30 days of wnich are regarded, at the discretion of the 
SADr, as the annual “continuous training” camp. 

The two year period of national service consists of an initial nine months 
training period, followed by active service. The SADF relies heavily on national 
service troops in Namibia; the national service period was increased from one 
year to its present length in 1977 in order to relieve the burden of service on 
Citizen Force troops. The annual call-up commitment was also increased in 1977 
- a clear índication of the military situation in Namibia and South Africa since 
the use ot part-time soldiers has a serious effect on the economy an’d was 
supposed to have been reduced by the doubling of the national service period. 
There have been hints from the SADF that the national service period is to be 
turther íncreased to three years, in an attempt to alleviate this problem. 50 

In October 1980, South Africa extended national service to Namibian males 
ot all racial groups between the ages of 16 and 25. (See Chapter IV; in South 
Afnca ítself there is as yet no conscription of blacks into military’or police 
service). Pnor to the introduction of universal conscription, black Namibians 
pertormed “national service” as volunteers, being given the option after two 
years of either continuing in the SADF as professionals or returning to civUian 
life, with no further commitments. Given the high level of unemployment in 
Namibia, amongst unskilled workers in particular, and the relatively hish 
wages otfered by the SADF, it is not surprising that this practice had some 
measure of success in recuiting “volunteers”. Some examples of the kind of 
volunteering” which is forced on many Namibians are given in Chapter V. 
The only police forces in Namibia in which conscripts serve are the SAP 
and tlie South West Africa Police (SWAP). Conscription into the SAP 
commenced ín the mid-1970s 51 and there are now an estimated 1 000 white 
conscnpts being drafted into the SAP each year 

All members of the SAP and SWAP are Íiable to be called out of their 
normal duties for periods of “border service” in the operational areas They 
are selected from among members nominated by each divisional HQ. 52 


South Africa’s attempts to build up an ostensibly “independent” defence force 
in Namibia, organised on tribal lines and reflecting the apartheid regime’s overall 
bantustan policies, first took a significant practical form in 1974, when a Bush- 
man Battalion was inaugurated in the north-east of the territory. Concerted 
efforts have since been made to recruit members of the various black “population 
groups” in Namibia into police and military units, culminating, in October 1980, 
in the extension of conscription to black Namibian males. 

While being portrayed in South African publicity material as part of a 
“Namibian” police force and army, the various indigenous units that have been 
established are fully incorporated into the South African military machine and 
are ultimately controlled from Pretoria. This remains the case despite some shifts 
of emphasis in the South African regime’s approach in recent years — reflecting 
the growing pressures of the liberation struggle and international settlement 
initiatives. Up until 1977, the South African Defence Force (SADF) con- 
centrated its efforts on building up separate “homeland armies” and police 
forces for each of the eleven black “population groups” in Namibia, together 
with one multi-ethnic unit. 1 The idea was to move towards placing the “home- 
land armies” under the control of the respective bantustan “leaders”. Following 
the arrival of Major-General Geldenhuys in the territory and the military re- 
organisation that ensued fsee Chapter III), this approach was abandoned in 
favour of control directly from Windhoek by the SADF, with the various tribal 
units forming part of the new “national army” of Namibia. 2 Less emphasishas 
been placed on retaining the uni-ethnic character of most of the units, although 
those based in the operational areas remain relatively exclusive. 

Although the recruiting of blacks into tribal units has been taking place 
throughout South Africa as well as Namibia, 3 it is being pursued particularly 
energetically in Namibia. This is not only because of the escalation of the war 
and the shortage of troops in the SADF, but also for political reasons, 
principally related to the question of independence for the territory and South 
Africa’s desire to be seen to be moving towards “self-government” for the 
Namibian population. South Africa’s recruiting efforts have been concentrated 
on blacks, both because the white population in Namibia is already being used 
to its limit in the security forces, and as part of the regime’s battle for the 
hearts and minds of black Namibians against the liberation movement 
SWAPO. 

Historically, blacks have served as police in South Africa and Namibia since 
the last century, and have always constituted a large proportion of the SAP. 
Until fairly recently, they occupied only junior ranks and were not armed, 
although senior NCOs might carry pistols and be familiar with rifles. ln the 
SADF blacks served only as unarmed orderlies and auxiliaries, being employed 
by the Department of Defence and not as members of the SADF. The 
decision to arm black police was directly related to guerrilla activity, and 
black police stationed in the Eastern Caprivi in Namibia were involved in 
armed clashes from as early as 1966, 4 The first comprehensive counter- 
insurgency and riot training programme for blacks was only introduced at the 
beginning of 1972, however. The initial group of 294 trainees subsequently 
became the first blacks to fight alongside white troops in SAP operations in 
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Rhodesia and Namihia in l‘)72. B Tlic carliest indication that blacks were being 
armed for “normal” police duties in Soutl) Africa and hence by implication, 
Namibia, is a SAP report that during 1974/75, 988 blacks received basic training 
in handiing firearms, besídes a group of 246 who received training the same year 
for “anti-terrorist activities”. 6 

Combat training for Africans duly commenced in 1974 at the South African 
Army Bantu Training Centre, which has since been renamed the 21 Battalion. 
it is based at Lenz in the Transvaal, 30km from Johannesburg. 7 

SAN (BUSHMEN) 

The first black ethnic unit was formed in Namibia in 1974, when a San 
(Bushman) unit, now called 201 Battalion, was established in a remote part of 
the Caprivi Strip. By September 1977, 2,000 San men, women and children were 
reported to have been gathered together from the region and accommodated at a 
SADF army base. The men underwent training as soldiers while the women were 
taught to knit, sew and cook by a number of white Angolan exiles. A school, 
medícal clinic, shops, bakery and a clothing factory had been established by the 
South African army in addition to housing, according to South African press 
reports at the time. 8 

These and subsequent SADF-inspired reports of the army’s relations with 
the San population emphasised the “welfare” aspects of the training programme. 
The fact that a policy of involuntary or enforced removal had been put into 
effect was obscured. The San were allegedly free to come and go as they 
pleased; 9 the entire Caprivi area, however, had been placed under martial law in 
March 1976. 

OVAMBO AND KAVANGO 

During 1975, battalions were formed among the Ovambo and Kavango (101 
Battalion and 202 Battalion respectively). In Kavango, an initial 82 recruits 
began training in November 1975 under South African army instructors. 
Recmits in Ovamboland, similarly, underwent an initial period of training 
within the Ovambo bantustan before being transferred to the Lenz military 
base. 10 

In January 1976, the existence of these units was revealed when a SADF 
spokesman disclosed that the newly fonned Ovambo and Kavango battalions 
were already taking part in operational duties. Later that month a SADF report 
of a clash between the SADF and SWAPO combatants referred to black soldiers, 
who were members of the “border area authorities”, being involved. 11 

UNITS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 

Coloured infantry troops of the SA Cape Corps also did operational duty in 
Namibia during 1976. 12 That same year, Africans in the armed forces were 
made members of the SADF and all the bantustan battalions were formally 
incorporated into the SADF. 

There is evidence that black troops from the Transkei and other South 
African bantustans have been deployed in Namibia in the war against SWAPO. 


SWAPO itself dates the Transkei’s involvement from at least 1977. 13 In August 
1980, 70 men from the Ciskei were reported to be completing a paramilitary 
police training course prior to being sent to the border on active duty. 14 Ciskei 
was described at the time as “the first national state in South Africa to send its 
citizens to fight alongside the South African Defence Force in the operational 
area”; 15 according to a deserter from 32 Battalion, however, (see Chapter III), 
troops from South Africa’s bantustans were deployed on border patrol in 
northern Namibia prior to 1978. Jose Belmundo, an Angolan who served for 
four years with 32 Battalion, told an international commission of inquiry in 
Luanda in 1981 that the bantustan troops had made use of 32 Battalion’s 
Buffalo Base while he and his fellow soldiers were on their annual vacations. 
After suffering significant losses during engagements in 1978 with SWAPO 
guerillas, he said, the bantustan troops had been kept back from the border 
zones of Namibia. 16 

REHOBOTH AND CAPRIVI 

Within Namibia, plans for tribal units within the other bantustans took shape 
during 1976. ln November of that year, a group of 50 Basters began training 
near Rehoboth under SADF and white commando instructors, as the nucleus 
of a Baster Commando unit. The first intake, who were reportedly equipped 
with fatigue uniforms and R1 rifies, were mostly young men, but included at 
least one Baster who had served in the South African Army during World 
War II. 17 A battalion of Caprivians, initially based at Katima Mulilo in the 
eastern Caprivi, was subsequently moved to Mpacha. 18 

OTHER ETHNIC UNITS 

During 1977, training courses for recruits from among the Damara, Nama, 
Herero, Tswana and Coloured “population groups”commenced or were reported 
to be imminent. A military training base was also due to be established within 
the Bushman "homeland” itself, near Namibia’s north- eastern border with 
Botswana. 19 Commandant J.T. Louw, the officer in charge of the ethnic training 
programme, explained that the SADF would train an initial intake of up to 160 
men from each “population group". During the training period leaders would 
be identified who could eventually start training their own people. The troops 
would not be controlled by the respective “homeland” authorities however, 
but would fall under the command of Major General Geldenhuys, who had 
arrived shortly before to take up his post in Windhoek. 20 

In 1979, a South African military magazine disclosed that a unit also existed 
in Kaokoland, comprised of members of the Herero and Ovahimba tribal 
groups. 21 

41 BATTALION 

Major General Geldenliuys, appointed as Officer Commanding SWA in August 
1977, was directed to build up a multiracial defence force in Namibia. The main 
development immediately following his arrival was the creation of 41 Battalion 
(now called 911 Battalion) comprising five companies made up of Damaras, 
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Hereros, Tswanas, Namas, Basters, Coloureds, San (Bushmen), Ovambos and 
Whites and generally presented as Namibia’s first fully integrated, indigenous 
Battalion. 22 

The separate tribal uníts continued alongside, and in January 1978 it was 
announced that recruiting for all of them was to be suspended as they were now 
up to full strength and ready to move into a final phase of operational training. 23 

NUMBERS 

Within South Africa and Namibia as a whole, a total of approximately 12,000 
African, Coloured and Indian troops had been trained by the SADF by 1979, 
most of them being employed on a permanent basis. This figure comprisëd an 
estimated 5,000 Namibian troops, 1,000 in the Transkeian Defence Force, 
1,000 in the Bophuthatswana National Guard, 600 non-bantustan African 
troops, 4,000 Coloured troops and 750 Indians. 24 During 1979 and 1980, a 
renewed and stepped-up programme of recruiting in Namibia more than 
doubled the number of black Namibian troops to approximately 10,000, or 
half the total strength of the South West Africa Territory Force (see below and 
Table 3). 


TRIBAL POLICE 

In addition to training black Namibians for army units, South Africa is also 
concentrating on building up black paramilitary police forces, notably the Home 
Guards and Special Constables. The SAP has been training tribal police forces 
since 1973 when the first 150 Ovambos began a course, 25 and has been 
equipping them with automatic weapons since 1975. 26 By 1974 a Kavango 
police force was in existence, being used mainly to control “border” posts on 
roads in and out of Kavangoland. 27 There are now Kavango, Herero and 
Ovambo Special Constable units 28 and black police are being promoted to 
officer rank as part of this programme. Considerable resources are being diverted 
to the Special Constables. The 1980 Police Vote included R8 million for this 
purpose, R2 million of which was for arms. 29 

TRAINING CAMPS 

In February 1981, South African journalists who were invited to the operational 
area by the Police Directorate of Public Relations filed some of the first detailed 
reports of the police training schemes in progress in the north. Brigadier Bert 
Wandrag, second-in-command of the counter-insurgency unit, told journalists 
that the police had built a number of base camps where local residents were 
being trained in crime prevention, the maintenance of peace and order and 
counter-insurgency work. Training lasted for three months and was being geared 
to the day when the SAP would be withdrawn from Namibia following a 
settlement and the advent of independence. An undisclosed number of people 
were being trained, but the response to the invitation to recruits had been “so 
overwhelming that the police are unable to accommodate them all because of 
a lack of facilities.” 30 


I Police base camps were reported at this time to be ia existence in Herero- 
land, Ovambo, Kavango, Caprivi and Kaokoland, the last the most recent. Most 
of the camps had been set up in 1979. 31 During the training period, journalists 
were told, recruits who showed “leadership qualities” were taken to South 
Africa where they received further instruction and also attended the counter- 
insurgency training at Maleoskop base. Once training was completed, the black 
police were sent to various areas to protect kraals and headmen as well as doing 
“normal”police work. 32 

The “voluntary” nature of these police training schemes appears particularly 
questionable in the light of the youthfulness of many of the recruits. Through- 
out training camps in the north, journalists commented on the “amazing” 
number of youths, some only 12 years old, who had already been in the camps 
for two years, i.e. presumably joining at the age of 10 in some cases. 33 The boys 
were brought to the training camps by their fathers or headmen. Although 16 
was the minimum age stipulated, the boys were allowed to complete initial 
4 training and used for tasks around the camps. At a police training camp near 

Oshakati, a 16-year-old constable was serving as an instructor over considerably 
older men and had killed two alleged SWAPO guerillas in the two years he had 
already spent at the camp. 34 

In March 1981, the Windhoek Observer published a photograph of a 16-year- 
old police Special Constable in Windhoek City Centre, dressed in a camouflage 
shirt and forage cap and carrying a G3 submachine gun. He had joined the police 
a year earlier and received two months training before being issued with his 
■ weapon, which he used, he said, to kill “terries” 35 

I The Home Guards’ activities, too, appear even less related to “normal” police 
work than the other black police forces. Most of the recruits appear to be 
young unemployed men who have acquired a reputation for violence and in- 
discipline (see Chapter III). The long term effects of the activities of these 
i various police units on the fabric of Namibian society would appear to be 

substantial. 

NUMBERS 

An accurate estimate of the total number of police of various kinds operating in 
Namibia is not possible, as few official figures are published for non-SAP black 
police, and no separate figures for Namibia are given for the SAP or SA Railways 
‘ I Police. In addition, the greatly increased recruitment of black police in Namibia 

during 1979 and 1980 makes an estimate even more difficult. On the basis of 
the figures given in Table 4, there are an estimated 7,000-10,000 police in 
Namibia, over 90 per cent of whom have the status of “security forces”. 36 

THE SOUTH WEST AFRICA TERRITORY FORCE (SWATF) 

Since the arrival of General Geldenhuys in Namibia in August 1977, South 
Africa has been working towards a situation where the SADF will be declared 
by Pretoria to be in Namibia “on secondment”. It will have been “ínvited” 
there by the “Council of Ministers” in Windhoek to assist the latter’s “own” 
armed forces. By wearing Namibian uniforms, the South African troops will 
become indistinguishable from Námibians. This scheme, which has far- 
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reaching implications for an internationally agreed settlement formula involving 
the formal withdrawal of South Africa’s occupying forces, came to fruition on 
1 August 1980, with the inauguration of the South West Africa Territory Force 
(SWATF). A substantial number of SADF units, headquarters, battalions, field 
regiments and area forces were transferred to the defence authorities in Namibia 
to form the basis of the SWATF, together with the indigenous defence units 
established in the territory under South Africa’s programme of bantustan re- 
cruitment (see above). 

South Africa nevertheless retains full control over Namibia’s defence and 
security under these arrangements. The SWATF is simply a section of the 
SADF and is due to remain so until Namibia achieves its formal independence. 
The SADF itself continues to play the major role in the territory in launching 
counter-insurgency operations against SWAPO and attacks against Angola, 
Zambia and Botswana, the Front Line States bordering Namibia. 


CONTROL OF SWATF 

The steps leading up to the inauguration of the SWATF parallel developments in 

the constitutional and administrative spheres. In September 1979 it was 

announced that a SWA Defence Force was being created of “people who were 

either natives of or served in a permanent capacity in the Territory”. 37 The 

statement added that “if the Republic of South Africa is approached and the 

two parties (South Africa and the government of “independent” Namibia) find 

agreement, the possibility is not excluded that seconded (South African) defence 

units may find themselves in SWA.” The “independent” government would also 

decide whether the new uniforms, specially designed for the SWA Defence ■ 

Force, would also be worn by seconded members of the SADF. 38 i, 

Soon after, Gen. Geldenhuys announced that there would be a 40 per cent j 

increase in the number of Namibians doing “border duty” during 1980, in an 
effort to reduce the number of South African troops on duty by up to 50 per 
cent, even if there was no international agreement on Namibia. 39 At the same 
time pressure was growing from the leader of the Democratic Turnhalle Alliance 
%(DTA), Dirk Mudge, for compulsory military training to be introduced for all 
Namibians. The reason given was that it would instil “national pride”. 40 

On 1 July 1980 the SWA Administrator General announced the establishment 
of a separate defence department for Namibia. This came into operation on 1 
August with the inauguration of the SWATF. In terms of Proclamation AG 131, 
administrative control over 66 units of the SADF (a total of approximately 
20,000 troops) was transferred to the SWA Council of Ministers in Windhoek, 
under the South African-appointed Administrator General. The SWATF has 
its own budget provided by South Africa but administered in Windhoek, and its 
own uniform. 

The General Officer Commanding (GOC) the SWATF (Major General Charles 
Lloyd, who replaced General Geldenhuys at the end of 1980), doubles as head 
of the “SWA Department of Defence” with the title “Secretary of Defence”. 41 
He also acts as the commanding officer of all SADF troops deployed in Namibia. 

Changes in nomenclature conceal the fact that the old SWA Command of the 
SADF survives intact for all practical purposes. 

Although the SWA Council of Ministers in Windhoek now ostensibly exercises 


control over Namibia’s defences, and is supposed to be consulted about 
operations, particularly raids into neighbouring states, the SWATF’s authority 
does not extend to either Walvis Bay or the “operational areas”. In matters 
concerning Operational Command, the General Officer Commanding the 
SWATF, Major General Uoyd, is required to refer to the Chief of the SADF 
rather than to the Administrator General. 42 The scope of the terms “Operational 
Command” and “operational areas” is not clearly or publicly defined. 

Overall planning and liaison between the SADF in Namibia and the SWATF 
was due to be undertaken and controlled by a Joint Defence Committee from 
August 1980. 43 


SWATFSTRUCTURE 

The SWATF consists of six components: 

1. command infrastructure 

2. permanent force infantry component 

3. citizen force (most of whose members are part of a conventional 
motorised infantry brigade) 

4. commando network (26 Area Force Units) 

5. logistics and administrative component 

6. trainingwing 

A seventh component, an airforce, was due to be formed using 1 SWA Squadron 
(light aircraft air commando) as a core unit. The three fighting components are 
organised into an Area Force and a Reaction Force. Each of the 26 Area Force 
units is responsible for the security of its surrounding area and draws its 
personnel from the local population. The Reaction Force is responsible for 
conventional and semi-conventional operations, although personnel of both 
types of unit are given counter-insurgency training. Reaction Force units are in- 
tended maínly for use in dealing with large groups of guerillas as well as in 
counter-insurgency operations beyond the capabilities of an Area Force Unit. 44 

ín March 1981 ít was reported that the SWATF had been granted approx- 
imately 850 hectares of prime development land in the area south of Windhoek, 
for the erection of its military headquarters. 45 


THE SOUTH WEST AFRICA POLICE (SWAP) 

Moves to formally establish Namibia’s own police force have followed the 
creation of the SWATF. On 1 September 1980, responsibility for the South 
African Police (SAP) in Namibia, with the exception of the security branch and 
the national intelligence services, was handed over to the Administrator General 
and the Council of Ministers. 46 

The first of April 1981 saw the formai inauguration of the South West Africa 
Police (SWAP), headed by the former Divisional Commissioner of the SAP in 
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Namibia, Major General Dolf Gouws. Members of the SWAP were due to receive 
their own uniform - already issued to the SWATF - and were immediately in- 
formed that their salaries would be higher than those of their SAPcounterparts. 47 

Major General Gouws, himself one of the first policemen to accept a 
permanent position with the SWAP, explained that the SWAP was “not yet 
completely independent of the South African Police in the sense that a large 
number of the policemen currently serving here still belong to the South African 
Police”. The SWAP would continue to seek cooperation and support from South 
Africa. Policemen would eventually be trained in Namibia and the territory’s 
own police college was under construction, but for the time being Namibian 
policemen would continue to be trained in South Africa. Members of the 
SAP currently serving in Namibia would be given the choice of returning to 
South Africa, being seconded to the SWAP, or joining the SWAP. There would 
be no racial discrimination in the SWAP and colour would not stand in the way 
of promotion. The titles of ranks would be revised, and the new force would be 
headed by a commissioner, deputy commissioner and assistant commissioner, 
with the ranks of major general, brigadier and colonel respectívely. Gouws con- 
cluded by noting that Namibia had “consulted police forces throughout the 
world” before commissioning the SWAP. 48 


CON SCRIPTION 

The extension in January 1981 to black Namibians of compulsory military 
service as part of South Africa’s efforts to build up the SWATF, provoked mass 
opposition and a significant upsurge in the number of refugees crossing into the 
Front Line States. By the second week of January 1981, an additional 5,000 
Namibian refugees, many of them men of working age and contract workers 
anxious to avoid the draft, had arrived in Angola. 49 

A proclamation issued by the South African State President in October 1980 
extended liability for military service to all Namibian males between the ages of 
16 and 25, in terms of Jhe Defence Act of 195 7. 50 This was said to be in 
response to a request from the DTA-controlled “National Assembly” in Wind- 
hoek in August. 51 According to the Administrator General, the need to 
introduce compulsory national service for all population groups was one of the 
most important reasons for the formation of the SWATF, because 
“circumstances differ from those in South Africa" 52 Compulsory service would 
“give expression to the feeling that, in this field as well, the entire population 
of South West is handling its own interests” and that it is not, “as some hostile 
elements put it,... the Boers who are defending SWA.” 53 

The enabling legislation soon began to be put into effect. During October 
1980, the Department of National Education was reported to have sent circulars 
around the schools, instructing the principals to register all boys due to reach the 
age of 16 in 1981, for purposes of conscription. 54 

Major General Charles Uoyd announced in November that call-up 
instructions for national service in Namibia during 1981 had been posted off to 
selected young men. 55 In the event, young men resident in the four bantustans 
of Kaokoland, Ovambo, Kavango and Caprivi were excluded from the 
draft, on the grounds that supply would otherwise exceed demand. A 
spokesman for the SWATF further explained that the aim of the call-up was to 


feed and strengthen Area Force Units which had replaced the former commando 
system of training. Such Area Force Units did not as yet exist in the northern 
regions. 56 Men from the four bantustans in question were instead officially 
requested to volunteer for service with the tribal battalions already in existence 
in their respective areas. There was comment in the press at the time that the 
decision not to call up anyone resident in the northern operational areas really 
concealed the fear that these regions were too sympathetic to SWAPO. 57 

The initial intake, comprising an estimated 2,000 men 58 from the White, 
Coloured, Nama and Damara “population groups”, were called up for two years 
from mid-January 1981. They were required to report at the Rooikop military 
base in Walvis Bay for an initial three months training with 2 SA Infantry 
Battalion under SADF instructors. They were then due to remain in Walvis Bay 
until the end of 1981 for infantry and artillery trainingand service in armoured 
car units before being posted to SWATF units for the second year of their call- 
up. 59 

Whites comprised about 20 per cent of the first intake, which was split into 
three companies — including a “leader group” with a higher educational 
standard, consisting mostly of whites, and an all-black company of conscripts 
with education below Standard Eight. 60 


FORCED RECRUITMENT 

The call-up papers were accompanied by a warning that failure to report for 
duty rendered the offender liable to a prison sentence of up to six months or a 
R200 fine. Despite confident statements by military officials, it was apparent 
that many of those called-up had ignored the instruction. In February 1981, the 
Windhoek office of the Lutheran World Federation reported that young men 
were being taken off the streets and forcibly sent for military service because 
only a few of those called-up had reported for duty. Those making enquiries 
about their conscription were being immediately enlisted. 61 SWAPO reported 
that students from secondary schools in the north were being forcibly enlisted, 62 
and that South African soldiers accompanied by municipal police had toured 
homes in Windhoek, Okahandja, Tsumeb, Swakopmund, Walvis Bay, Keetman- 
shoop, Otjiwarongo and other towns, distributing notification letters to 
eligible males. 63 Students were issued with exemption letters but informed that 
they must still join the army on completion of their courses. 64 

PROTESTS 

There were widespread protests against conscription from political parties, 
churches and individuals inside Namibia at the end of 1980. 65 On 14 December, 
between 2,000 and 3,000 SWAPO supporters attended a rally in Katutura 
township and shouted “No, no, no” to the proposed call-up system. One 
speaker said that the Namibian people would be committing national suicide if 
they joined the army. “The so-called enemy is your own brother who was forced 
to leave the country because of oppression. The enemy of the South African 
army is SWAPO. Who is SWAPO? SWAPO is the people.” 66 

Refugees were reported to be arriving at SWAPO transit camps in Angola at 
the rate of 500 a week in early 1981, largely prompted by the draft. 67 
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TABLE 3. ETHNIC AND MULTI-ETHNIC UNITS IN THE SWATF 


UNIT 

101 Kattalion(35 Bn)2 

102 Battalion (37 Bn) 

201 Battalion (31 Bn) 

202 Battalion (34 Bn) 

203 Battalion (36 Bn) 

701 Battalion (33 Bn) 
911 Battalion (41 Bn) 


Damaraland AFU 4 


Hereroland ARJ 


Khomasdal AFU 
Katutura AFU 
Rietfontein AFU 


Aminius AFU 


Namaland AFU 


Rehoboth AFU 

SWATF Band, 1 SWA 
Specialist Unit, SWA 
Military School, SWA 
Services School, 
various service units 
and HQ staff. 


ETHNIC GROUP 

AREA (BASE) 

DESCRIPTION 

ESTAB- 

LISHED 

NUMBER 

TRAINED 1 

Ovambo 

Ovahimba, Herero 

San (Bushman) 

Kavango 

San and others 

Caprivian 

Ovamboland (Olunu) 

Kaokoland (Opuwo) 

West Caprivi (Omega) 

Kavangoland (Rundu) 

Bushmanland 

(Tsumkwe) 

East Caprivi 
(Mpacha) 

Ethnic. “homeland” - 
based, light infantry, 
coun ter-msu rgency 
units. Leadersnip 
trained at Lenz near 
Johannesburg. Each 
consists of four 
infantry companies. 

Mostly Perm. Force, 
but include “volunteers” 
signed up for two 
two years “National 

Service”. 

1975 

1978 3 

1974 

1975 

1977 

1977 

1,000 

800 

700 

1,000 

800 

800 

Multi-ethnic. Includes 
Tswanas, Damaras, 
Namas, Basters, 
Hereros, Whites and 
Coloureds, plus a few 
San and Ovambos. 

South of “operational 
area”. Part of 91 SWA 
Brigade, HQ in 
Windhoek. 

Five multi-ethnie, mo torised 
infantry companies. Trained/ 
based at Outjosundu, 

Narubis, Nauaspoort, 
Drimiopsis and Houmoed. 

1977 

2,000 

Damara 

Damaraland (Uis) 3 

Locally rccruited, light 
infantry counter- 
insurgency units. of SADF' 



Herero 

Coloured 3 

Herero 3 

Herero 

(Mbanderu?) 

Tswana 3 

Hereroland 

(Okakarara) 

Windhoek 

Windhoek 

Hereroland 

(Rietfontein) 

Tswanaland 3 

(Aminius) 

Commando type (called 
Commandos before the 
SWATF set up). Mostly 
set up in 1976/7. Large 
numoer of Herero AFU s 
due to prominence of Herero 
leader Kapuo at the time 
- used as private army/ 
bodyguards. Streneths vary 
cqnsiaerably, + luU-600. 


2,000 

Nama 

Namaland 

(Gibeon) 3 




Baster 

Rehoboth 3 




All non-combatant units in the SWATF (as well as permanently-based SADF 
non-combatant units) employ blacks in varying degrees. 


1.000 



TOTAL: 


10,100 


NOTES (Table 3) 


The information in this Table was obtained from the Namibian and South 
African newspapers, Paratus (an SADF publication) and Armed Forces 
(September 1980). 

1. Approximate. In<#ides those who, on completion of two years’ “National 
Service”, returned to civilian life. 

2. Designations in parentheses are those by which the units were known prior 
to the creation of the SWATF. 

3. Assumed. 


4. Area Force Unit. 

5. The total number of troops organised in the SWATF is approximately 20,000 
(WO 9.8.80). Out of a total white population in South Africa of around 4 5 
million, approximately 500,000, i.e. just over 10 per cent, are members of 
°ne or other unit of the SADF (The Apartheid War Machine, IDAF, op.cit., 

Table VII). It seems reasonable to assume a similar percentage in Namibiá 

(white population estimated at 100,000 - 125,000), giving a figure ofabout 
10,000 whites in the SWATF. Thus there are approximately the same number 

of black troops. 


V.THEWAR 


For over 60 years Namibia has been subjected to repressive, racially discrimina- 
tory laws and economic exploitation on the part of South Africa, enforced by 
military and paramilitary violence. Since SWAPO began the armed struggle in 
1966, however, the escalation of the war has increasingly challenged the regime’s 
control, and together with the political mobilisation of Namibians behind the 
call for liberation, has exposed its illegitimacy even more clearly. The struggle 
waged by SWAPO and its armed wing, the People’s Liberation Army of Namibia 
(PLAN), against South Africa’s illegal occupation entered a new phase in 1976 
after the victory of MPLA in Angola. It has escalated to the stage where an 
estimated 100,000 South African troops, reinforced by 10,000 paramilitary 
police, 1 are unable to defeat it. 

This Chapter looks at how the war is being fought in practice. Firstly, in the 
realm of information and propaganda, both sides, the South African military and 
SWAPO, have an interest in conveying their own successes and the losses 
experienced by their opponents. An examination of available press reports and 
communiques indicates a steady intensification and expansion of guerilla activity 
despite South African claims, repeated from time to time, that SWAPO’s 
military capacity has been irretrievably damaged if not destroyed. The 
realisation on the part of members of the South African military hierarchy that 
ultimately this is a war that South Africa cannot win probably explains why the 
regime’s forces have come to rely increasingly on underhand and intimidatory 
tactics directed against the civilian population, as a way of suppressing support 
for the liberation movement. 


REPORTING THE CONFLICT - 1976 

During 1976 PLAN began operating in strength throughout the northern part of 
Ovambo and (to a lesser extent) Kavango. Operations in the Caprivi, where the 
war had been largely concentrated until then, were also stepped up. The number 
of incidents reported by the South African Defence Force (SADF) was more 
than three times the total for the previous ten years, 2 and the number of South 
African security force casualties reported also exceeded the total number reported 
killed since 1966. In April 1976, four South African soldiers were reported 
killed and seven wounded when a PLAN unit ambushed a convoy near Eenhana, 3 
(see Map 2) and soon after the telephone link with the north was cut in Ovambo. 4 
In May, Ovambo, Kavango and Caprivi were declared “security districts” under 
the control of the SADF 5 and plans for the clearance of a 1,000 metre wide “no 
man’s land” free-fire zone along the entire length of the Namibian/Angolan 
border were announced. 6 

A massive military operation was then launched, the biggest up until then 
inside Namibia, 7 to eliminate all guerilla activity. Clashes were reported as far 
south as Tsumeb and Otavi, 8 but according to a deserter from the SADF who 
had been involved in operations east of Oshikango in May and June: “We were 
told that we wouldn’t be allowed to go home until the area had been cleared, 
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TABLE 4. POLICE FORCES IN NAMIBIA AND ESTIMATED STRENGTHS 


POLICE FORCE 

STRENGTH 

LOW ESTIMATE HIGH ESTIMATE 

1. SAP/SWAP, living in 
Namibia or “on 
secondment” 

2,700’ 

3,500 

2. SAP doing border duty 
(effectively as part of 
SADF) 

1,000 2 

1,500 

3. SAP: Special Constables 

2,000 3 

3,000 

4. Railway Police 

250 4 

350 

5. Tribal Police 

800 5 

1,000 

6. Other (Security Police, 
company security, 
municipal, etc.) 

600 6 

800 

TOTAL 

7,350 7 

. 

10,150 


NOTES 

1. Based on the ratio of SAP (including reserves) to population in South Africa. 
Total SAP strength, 72,000 (The Apartheid War Machine, IDAF, 1980, page 
43); total SA population, approximately 27 million; population of Namibia, 
approximately one million. The higlier estimate takes into account the level 
of conflict in Namibia. 

2. In 1974, when the SADF took control of the “operational area” in Namibia, 
there were about 1,000 SAP doing border duty (The Apartheid War Machine, 
page 54). This commitment is not likely to have increased substantially since, 
as it was the strain on SAP resources which had led to the deployment of 
the SADF. 

3. The Minister of Police revealed in Parliament (House of Assembly Debates, 
3.3.80) that there were “a few thousand” of these “ethnic special constables” 
in Namibia. 

4. Based on the number of Railway Police (and reserves) in South Africa, i.e., 
5716 (House of Assembly Debates, 11.2.80), and taking into account the 
level of conflict (e.g. in northern Namibia locomotives are now armourplated 
— see Chapter V). 

5. This estimate of present numbers is based on the fact that in 1973 there were 
already 300 Ovambo tribal police in training .(CT 21.9.73). There are also 
tribal police in Kavangoland and Caprivi. 

6. No published figures available for any of the forces in this category. 

7. The number of non-Namibian residents included in this total is even more 
difficult to estimate, but is probably about 2,000-2,500 (+ 800 “ordinary” 
SAP/SWAP, ± 1,200 SAP on border duty from SA, + 100 Railway Poiice, 
+ 150 “Others” — most of them Security Police). 


but by the time we left the level of SWAPO activity was at least double what it 
had been when we arrived." 9 Engineer teams engaged in clearing the free-fire 
zone were constantly attacked and it was reported that many of the roads in 
the north were no longer safe for travel. 10 The Windhoek Advertiser observed 
in June that “the (white) farming community as a whole are panic stricken.” 11 

In July 1976, a PLAN group began operating in the “white” area between 
Otavi and Otjiwarongo and clashed several times with South African Police 
(SAP) units. 12 Soon after, another larger group engaged the SAP near Tsumeb, 
prompting the Minister of Police to appeal to the press not to publish infor- 
mation on such incidents in “white” areas, as it caused the (white) farming 
community to panic “unnecessarily.” 13 At the same time PLAN reported a 
successful attack on a base at Omboloka in the north of Ovambo, at which 
was stationed a unit consisting of SADF, UNITA and ex-Portuguese army 
mercenary troops (probably from 32 Battalion). A number of these troops 
were killed and a helicopter destroyed. 14 In August several clashes were 
reported in the Otavi and Otjiwarongo areas 15 and one near Omaruru, in which 
an SAP tracker died. 16 The Windhoek Advertiser reported that large parts of 
Namibia, including the central region, had been infiltrated by up to 80 PLAN 
combatants, and that “action was expected”by mid-September. 17 Asexpected, 
PLAN was very active in this area, and seven engagements were reported around 
Kamanjab, Omaruru, Otavi and Outjo. 18 

During October and November 1976, PLAN reported nine major engagements 
in northern Ovambo, including three attacks on SADF bases, during which 35 
SADF personnel, including 15 UNITA troops, were killed. 19 The year ended 
with three security force casualties reported in December, the highest number 
admitted by South Africa since April. 20 

1977 

One of the notable differences between SADF and PLAN reporting of the war 
has been that PLAN reports frequently claim large numbers of SADF vehicles 
destroyed, while SADF reports rarely mention this aspect. An interesting 
glimpse into the likely extent of the damage inflicted on the SADF’s vehicle 
fieet during 1976/7 was provided in a report in the Windhoek Advertiser in April 
1977 on the activities of 14 Field Workshop Regiment in Grootfontein. This 
unit was responsible for the repair of vehicles from the Ovamboland and 
Kavangoland sectors of the “operational area” and dealt only with very badly 
damaged vehicles. This was emphasised by the commanding officer when he 
praised his unit for having repaired over 600 vehicles in the first three months of 
1977. 21 Whether some of these were damaged during the previous year was not 
revealed. PLAN reports (although not comprehensive) listed 90 SADF vehicles 
destroyed or damaged between January and June 1977 22 

In June 1977 PLAN attacked the South African Air Force (SAAF) base at 
Mpacha in eastern Caprivi, and reported that its mortars and rockets had 
knocked out or seriously damaged over 20 aircraft, most of them helicopters, 
as well as a number of trucks, while 26 SADF troops had been killed. 23 The 
SADF confirmed the attack but gave no information about darnage, beyond 
denying any casualties 24 Soon after, a PLAN attack on a car ín which the 
Commissioner General for SWA was travelling near Ruacana was reported, 
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but with little damage claimed and no casualties. 25 PLAN revealed that the car 
had in fact been part of a convoy consisting mostly of military escort vehicles 
and that several troops had been killed and wounded. 26 The SADF claimed 
that June 1972 had been a “quiet” month with PLAN tending to avoid contact 
with the SADF, but stepping up its political activities amongst the population. 27 
During May, the South African govemment had been obliged to double the 
period of national service for whites to two years. 28 

In July 1977 a successful sabotage operation by a PLAN sapper unit severed 
the high tension electricity transmission line from tlie hydroelectric power 
station at Ruacana. 29 During the month more armed clashes were reported by 
the SADF than during any month since July of the previous year. The number 
of incidents had doubled by September. 30 However, PLAN was said to be still 
concentrating on political rather than military activity, according to the SADF 
Chief of Intelligence. 31 This was clearly the official line at the time. When 
General Black, the Director General Operations of the SADF, indiscreetly 
revealed in a speech at a business executives’ dinner in October that the SADF 
was involved in over 100 engagements with PLAN per month, 32 his remark was 
immediately repudiated by General Geldenhuys, the newly appointed GOC in 
Namibia. He declared that this was not a true reflection of the situation as 
PLAN fighters were “avoiding contact at all costs”. 33 That PLAN was very 
active in the non-military field was not disputed, however. The Rand Daily 
Mail, for example, published a report in October 1977 describing how people 
in Ovamboland were being medically treated by guerillas and were boycotting 
state hospitals. 34 

Another relevant aspect of SADF policy in war communiques concerns the 
reported siting of incidents. While PLAN communiques give precise details of 
the location of every operation reported, the SADF rarely does, usually referring 
to the “operational area”. When heavier casualties than usual are reported, 
however, the battles are almost invariably said to have taken place “on the 
border”.PLAN casualties appear to be exaggerated in these cases to “balance” 
those of the SADF. Thus in October 1977, according to reports in the British 
and Namibian press, a large PLAN detachment (80 strong according to the 
SADF), attacked the SADF base at Eenhana and subsequently fought protracted 
battles between the base and Ondangua, 35 causing seven (admitted) SADF 
deaths. 36 The SADF, however, stated that ithe 80 PLAN troops had been inter- 
cepted just south of the border and fightinghad continued for 36 hours with the 
PLAN group retreating into Angola. There the SADF had come under fire 
from three different PLAN bases and replied with ground and air forces which 
killed 61 of the 80 PLAN troops. 37 SWAPO dismissed this figure as “ridi- 
culous”. 38 


1978 

During 1978 SWAPO stepped up its armed struggle, particularly after the SADF 
raid and massacre of Namibian refugees at Kassinga, Angola, in May and the 
decision by the regime in June to undert^ke registration of voters in Namibia 39 
in preparation for its own internal elections in December. 


The number of sabotage operations by guerillas which were disclosed by the 
SADF, for example, increased ten-fold. South Africa itself intensified its raids 
into Angola; the operations against Kassinga and other settlements on 4 May 
1978, in which the SADF claimed to have killed 800 PLAN combatants, 40 
being the most dramatic illustration of this. The 800 combatants in fact included 
more than 600 refugees, almost half of them children, slaughtered at Kassinga. 

As the internal elections drew nearer, the war intensified. In August 1978, 
PLAN launched a major attack on the SADF base at Katima Mulilo, with 
rockets, mortars and automatic weapons, inflicting extensive damage and numer- 
ous casualties — the SADF admitted 11 dead and 10 wounded. 41 (Usually no 
mention is made of the wounded, as it is SADF policy not to reveal figures of 
numbers wounded). 42 

Even before the Kassinga raid, in April 1978, the security situation in the 
north had, from South Africa’s point of view, deteriorated to such an extent 
that the provisions of the May 1976 legislation had to be further extended to 
allow for wider powers of arrest and detention. 43 The security forces were 
already empowered to detain people indefinitely without trial, to search any 
premises without a warrant and to seize “evidence” without compensation, and 
were immune from civil or criminal legal action 44 

During October 1978, according to the SADF, more incidents occurred than 
in any previous month of the 12 years of the war. 45 Statements such as these, 
while reflecting the intensification of the war, were also useful in justifying the 
large South African military presence during the run-up to the December 
elections, especially in Ovambo and in the towns, ostensibly to “allow elections 
free from intimidation.” 46 According to the regime 2,500 Citizen Force and 
Commando troops were drafted in specially for the elections to act as “election 
protection teams.” 47 


1979 

In spite of, or more probably because of, the internal elections,the war intensi- 
fied further soon after. The regime reported a “dramatic increase in SWAPO 
activities” during the first two months of 1979, including 17 successful sabotage 
operations (aimed mainly at telephone and electric power lines and military 
water supply installations) and 24 landmine explosions. 48 One of the most 
effective sabotage operations was carried out in February when, a few hours 
after the commissioning of the hydroelectric power station at Ruacana, and 
with one of the other two power stations in Namibia (in Windhoek) out of 
service for maintenance purposes, a PLAN unit blew up a number of pylons 
five miles south of Ruacana, plunging most of Namibia into darkness. The 
SADF could find no trace of the saboteurs’ escape route but concluded from 
evidence near the scene that they had camped near the pylons for two days 
until the electricity was switched on. 49 

PLAN reported over 300 security force members “killed and wounded” 
over the period December 1978 to February 1979, as well as two bases 
destroyed and over 40 vehicles irreparably damaged. 50 Claims of this 
magnitude by PLAN regarding the number of South African casualties need to 
be assessed in the light of evidence from other sources. F,or example, a recent 
deserter from the SADF, who served in Namibia for three months during 1979, 
was required with other members of his unit to pack the corpses of South 
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African troops into green plastic bags for transportation back to South Africa. 
He himself dealt with about 30 corpses over a six week period. 51 

The Windhoek Observér reported in March 1979 that an 80-strong PLAN unit 
had infxltrated the Otavi area, and had been reported (by the newspaper’s 
sources) as having been seen chatting to black shoppers in Otavi. 52 A month 
later the newspaper carried another report on “infiltration” of “white” areas 
by an “alarming number” of PLAN guerillas, but was prevented by the SADF 
from revealing the number involved. The report offered an explanation of why 
so few of the PLAN fighters responsible for attacks were apprehended — they 
were apparently ordinary civilians by day, working in Tsumeb, Kombat 
(between Otavi and Grootfontein) and Windhoek, who were driven to secret 
rendezvous points at night, where arms, ammunition and combat uniforms had 
been hidden. After carrying out their mission, they would be picked up again 
two or three nights later and driven back to their homes. 53 

The SADF no doubt had such nocturnal activity in mind, amongst other 
factors, when on 10 May 1979 the “security district” laws, then covering the 
“operational area” in the north, were extended south to Windhoek, affecting 
over half the country (see Map 1 ). 54 Thís brought over 80 per cent of the 
population of Namibia under de facto martial law and was immediately followed 
by a substantial military build-up in the new “security districts”. Óver 5,000 
Citizen Force troop reinforcements were brought in, bringing the SADF strength 
in Namibia to an estimated 60,000. 55 More than 40 white-owned farms were 
given special SADF protection. 56 SAP and SADF armoured vehicle patrols in 
towns were increased, bantustan ministers, senior chiefs and other apartheid 
functionaries were given specially trained personal bodyguards (102 of these 
functionaries were later reported to have been “assassinated” during 1979, 
compared to about 100 during the previous 13 years), 57 kraals were fenced off 
forming “protected villages” and all white farms were linked to the SADF’s 
MARNET (Military Areas Radio Network) system. 58 

Despite these preventive measures, by the end of 1979, PLAN activity all over 
the northern half of Namibia was still on the increase, with the SADF admitting 
that PLAN operations were now occurring in Kaokoland 59 and that numerous 
clashes and acts of sabotage had taken place even south of Windhoek. 60 The 
numbers of almost all types of incidents had doubled during the year compared 
to 1978, according to the SADF. 61 Rumours that the main Tsumeb/Ondangua 
road was under PLAN control were denied by General Geldenhuys, but he con- 
ceded that the road was regularly attacked and mined. 62 He ascribed 
increased “infrltration” by PLAN to an alleged shortage of food in Angola, an 
explanation regularly offered after any sharp intensification of the war. 
Similarly, a SADF review of the fortnight 16—31 December 1979, during 
which, inter alia, seven engagements, 11 PLAN deaths and five SADF deaths 
were reported, described it as “one of the quietest periods ever experienced.” 63 


1980 

During 1980, the SADF conceded a 50 per cent increase in casualties 64 vehicles 
travelling north of Otjiwarongo travelled in convoy and petroleum tankers 
moved under armed escort (following several attacks and a strike by drivers). 65 
Further areas were placed out of bounds for newspaper correspondents. 66 The 


electricity supply from Ruacana was cut from April onwards. 67 Reports in 
South African newspapers referred to the situation as “frightening” and as 
having “deteriorated markedly.” 68 

SADF communiques themselves became even more open to question. When 
PLAN launched a major attack on the Air Force base at Óndangua in May 1980, 
after attacking three large SAP bases the night before, the SADF reported no 
casualties and “little damage”. 69 The Windhoek Observer ran a heavily (but 
clumsily) censored report two weeks later, however, which listed two aircraft 
destroyed, one seriously damaged, deaths, injuries and fires. 70 The editor 
remarked that the SADF’s wide use of “D notices” served on newspapers for 
censorship purposes prevented reporting on most of the war. 

In February 1980 the South African RaUways announced that it was to put 
armoured locomotives into operation north of Otjiwarongo, 71 and R141,800 
was requested in Parliament for armour-plating 72 In April, after the power lines 
from Ruacana had been sabotaged for the second time within a fortnight, 
SWAWEK (SWA Electricity Supply Commission) refused to repair it again until 
mUitary protection could be guaranteed. 73 There were suggestions that a “no-go 
strip” should be cleared along the line, 74 but it was stUl out of commission 
months later, forcing the regime to embark on a costly link line to the Cape 
Province grid, in South Africa. 75 Another successful sabotage operation in May 
destroyed the lOOm long low level bridge over the Kwashigambo River near 
Oshakati. Despite what must have been a thunderous explosion, locals in a 
settlement less than 300 metres from the bridge insisted that they had “heard 
nothing”. 76 In October the Tsumeb Mining Corporation advertised for security 
guards (for its labour compounds) who had to have at least two years’ 
experience in one or other of the security forces. 77 Mining around Tsumeb, one 
of the three towns (Otavi, Tsumeb and Grootfontein) marking out what has 
become known amongst the regime’s supporters as “the triangle of death”, by 
this time involved expensive outlays on security 78 

The security forces no longer claimed to be able to effectively guarantee the 
safety of transport for their civUian supporters. In February 1980, Brigadier 
Meyer, Chief of Staff SWA Command, denied that his troops faUed to protect 
farmers and pursue insurgents, but admitted that the SADF would have to 
saturate all the ranching regions north of Windhoek with troops to be able to 
guarantee security, and that the SADF did not have that number of troops 
at its disposal 79 

1981 

The collapse of the Geneva Pre-Implementation Meeting on Namibia at the 
beginning of 1981 heralded a further stage of the conflict. On 15 January, 
the day that the talks finaUy broke down, South African forces attacked a unit 
of the Angolan army stationed in Cuamato, Kunene Province, Angola, and 
occupied the town for two days before being repulsed. Major General Charles 
Lloyd, Officer Commanding South African forces in Namibia, subsequently 
told foreign journalists who had been taken on a tour of the Namibian border 
regions that in future South African troops might engage in direct battle with 
the Angolan army. He warned that the SADF would step up its operations 
against SWAPO bases in Angola even if this meant clashing with Angolan 
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government forces. 80 The press tour itself, and a number of further specially 
arranged trips for South African and overseas reporters which followed, were in 
part a response to revelations about the scope and character of South Africa’s 
aggression against Angola, made to an International Commission of Inquiry. in 
Luanda at the beginning of February 1981 81 

A further substantial build-up of South African military forces in Namibia 
took place during the first three months of 1981. In a press statement in 
January, SWAPO warned that the increase in troops and military hardware in the 
territory was on a scale exceeding even that which took place before the 
Kassinga raid and massacre of 4 May 1978. 82 In March, the London Sunday 
Telegraph reported that Western intelligence sources had confirmed a build-up 
of troops in Namibia and the arrival of more howitzers and armoured cars. 
The newspaper gave a figure of 20,000 for these troop reinforcements. 83 

A number of successful sabotage attacks and other missions by SWAPO 
combatants during April and May 1981, however, showed that these large- 
scale preparations for war on South Africa’s part were still failing to halt the 
armed liberation struggle. One important reason for the ineffectiveness of South 
Africa’s military strategy in this respect is undoubtedly the close relationship 
that has been built up between PLAN fighters and the local civilian population, 
enabling the former to merge inconspicuously into the latter. 

At the end of March 1981, for example, guerillas destroyed part of the 
telephone line between Ondangua and Oshakati, only 400 metres from the 
South African air-base and army camp at Ondangua. According to the Windhoek 
Observer “guerillas are walking around at night, passing the (Ondangua) air- 
base at 200 metres. Many find their way into town dressed as civilians to carry 
out reconnoitering, and to gain intelligence especially on the movements of army 
equipment and personnel.” 84 A week later, SWAPO saboteurs blew up one of 
the two major road bridges between Ondangua and Oshakati, rendering it un- 
serviceable. 85 A major South African arnry operation was launched in the 
area south of Tsumeb at this time, in an attempt to track down insurgents who 
had distributed a large number of SWAPO leaflets, copies of the movement’s 
constitution, the PLAN journal The Combatant, and other information. Rail 
tracks had aíso been blown up in two different places. 86 The Windhoek Observer 
estimated that there were 220 insurgents in the area between Otavi and Tsumeb 
(located 68 kilometres apart) divided into up to 60 groups of three to four 
people. A local resident said that the insurgents were believed to carry knapsacks 
fílled with leaflets and instruction material for farm labourers rather than food 
and ammunition. The South African response was to set up a temporary strike 
base at Tsumeb from which army and police units in armoured cars, reconnais- 
sance aircraft and helicopter gunships were deployed. 87 

On 4 May 1981, the third anniversary of the K’assinga massacre, the Okalongo 
and Ogongo military bases were attacked by PLAN combatants. The army 
headquarters in Windhoek confirmed the raid while a spokesman for the Ovambo 
bantustan government said that a number of people had been injured by 
shrapnel. 88 SWAPO itself claimed that many South African soldiers had been 
killed or wounded and that the bases themselves had been destroyed. 89 


South Africa’s strategy in Namibia has had four main aspects. It has attempted, 
by military force, to destroy PLAN in Namibia. This effort has been increasingly 
coupled with sustained attacks on neighbouring African states, notably Angola, 
aimed not only at PLAN bases, supply lines and SWAPO refugee camps, but 
also at controÚing the southern part of Angola and destabilising the Angolan 
government and administration (see Chapter VI). The regime has, secondly, 
pursued a repressive policy inside Namibia, aimed particularly at SWAPO, 
with the aim of destroying its political organisation, and of intimidating all anti- 
South African resistance. The third prong of the strategy has been an attempt to 
build up a credible but compliant political alternative to SWAPO, namely the 
Democratic Turnhalle Alliance (DTA). This effort has included the creation of 
an army and police force supposedly under the DTA’s control (see Chapter IV). 
Lastly, the SADF has been promoting what has come to be generally known 
as its “hearts and minds” campaign, in which troops are used in civilian jobs and 
the SADF plays the role of a “rural development” agency. 90 

South Africa’s military build-up in Namibia has been described in Chapter II. 
In spite of the regime’s publicly declared theory that the combatting of “insur- 
gency” requires a strategy that is 80 per cent political and only 20 per cent 
military, the state of military siege that now exists in Namibia testifies to its 
inability to translate this strategy into practice. Having failed to seal the border 
with Angola and Zambia by clearing a 1,000 metre wide “free fire zone” along 
its length, building bases all along it and stepping up patrols, the SADF concen- 
trated during the 1970s on developing its “quick reaction” capability. As early 
as 1972 use was made of San (Bushman) trackers in “follow-up” operations. 91 
The nomadic, hunting way of life of the San people (now ended) had developed 
them into highly skilled trackers. A special unit, the 1 SWA Specialist Unit, uses 
horses and motorcycles for increased mobility. 92 The most important tool in 
the SADF’s counter-insurgency campaign, however, is the helicopter. All 
permanent bases, of whatever size, have helicopters (mostly French Alouettes 
and Pumas) stationed at them or within easy reach. 93 Patrols making contact 
with PLAN units use radio to alert helicopters to lead follow-up operations and 
to evacuate casualties, as well as provide air cover. 94 


INTIMIDATION 

The support which PLAN receives from the population in the areas in which it 
operates is the major obstacle which the SADF faces. Thus the SADF has in- 
tensified its campaign of intimidation, notably in Ovambo where there is 
evidence that the Home Guards and Special Constables, in particular, terrorise 
the population at will. Some idea of the calibre of these forces can be gained 
from an incident which occurred in November 1980. A group of Special 
Constables had been drinking heavily at a cuca shop 95 at Ohuta in Ovamboland 
when one of them decided to settle an argument with his automatic rifle. He 
shot and killed five of his colleagues and wounded four more, as well as killing 
a civilian. 96 SWAPO has nevertheless reported that not all of the members of 
the security forces are voluntary recruits, and that a significant number have 
defected to PLAN 97 
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The incidence of murder, rape and assault on the part of South African and 
South African-controlled forces in Namibia, both white and black, has been ex- 
tensively documented by church and humanitarian bodies, the Windhoek 
Observer weekly newspaper and SWAPO itself. 98 Many military bases and police 
camps in the operational area are believed to incorporate detention camps or 
cells where interrogation and torture are carried out on suspected guerilla sym- 
pathisers, captured combatants and persons abducted during raids into Angola 
and other Front Line States. 99 

The use of paramilitary security forces disguised as PLAN guerillas has been 
extensively documented by SWAPO. One unit in particular, known locally as 
Koevoet (see Chapter III) concentrates on counter-insurgency operations, assas- 
sinations and sabotage in the name of SWAPO. According to SWAPO, the 
Koevoet unit was responsible for burning down church buildings at five places 
and destroying boreholes at several villages, its members disguised each time as 
PLAN fighters. 100 

The Koevoet unit has allegedly been used as a “death squad’’ by the South 
African regime. In June 1980 a “death list" of prominent Namibians allegedly 
targeted for assassination by South African forces or agents was published 
by an Ovambo language church newspaper, Omukwetu, and subsequently also 
by the Windhoek Observer . 101 Two of those on the list were killed in 1980 by 
“unknown” assailants; both were wealthy SWAPO sympathisers. The editor of 
Omukwetu fled Namibia soon after the report, in fear of his life. 102 

The Evangelical Lutheran Ovambo-Kavango Church (ELOC), which pub- 
lishes Omukwetu, has been the target of attacks apparently perpetrated by 
South African forces, agents or sympathisers. In November 1980 the ELOC 
printing press at Oniipa near Oshakati, responsible for printing Omukwetu, was 
blown up shortly after midnight and the building and works completely 
destroyed. The press had previously been destroyed by a similar bomb blast 
in May 1973. 

The Bishop of ELOC reported that movements of SADF vehicles and uniden- 
tified armed persons had been observed near the printing works before the 
explosion, and noted that with a curfew in operation from sunset to sunrise, 
only military personnel were allowed to move around at night. 103 The Lutheran 
World Federation, commenting on the report, noted that “it is evident that the 
SAP do not intend to press for an early investigation”. 104 

The officer in charge of Koevoet, Brigadier Dreyer, denied any Koevoet 
involvement in the attack on the church press. 105 In an interview with the 
Windhoek Observer, Dreyer stated that his task was, in association with the 
armed forces, and in consultation with them, to “locate insurgency and counter 
it”. According to the Windhoek Observer, Koevoet is thought to be responsible 
for 60 to 70 per cent of guerillas killed in the operational area each year. 106 

THE “HEARTS AND MINDS” CAMPAIGN 

Since the end of 1976 the SADF has been pursuing various image building 
activities in Namibia as a benign “development” agency. SADF personnel have 
been increasingly taking over posts in the schools, hospitals, medical and other 
public services in northern Namibia. These developments have been prompted 
by security considerations in the first instance but they also reflect the failure 


of the apartheid system to promote trained personnel from among the 
indigenous black population, coupled with the increasing reluctance of white 
civilians to accept employment in the northern operational zones. Water 
projects, road building schemes and agricultural development projects are also 
administered by armed SADF personnel. 

The success of this approach in winning support and cooperation from the 
local population appears to have been very limited: Particular problems have 
been encountered in the schools, where many of the “teachers” are in fact 
armed troops. At the Petms Kaneb Secondary School, for example, constant 
clashes were reported between pupils and SADF teachers. In August 1978, 700 
pupils went on strike in protest at the presence of the soldiers and the parents 
formed a Black Parents Society to back up their children’s demands for their 
removal. 107 

Even the SADF has admitted the failure of its “hearts and minds” strategy 
in Ovambo, where almost half the population of Namibia lives. An army officer, 
Colonel Martins, told journalists in February 1981 that “in Ovamboland I’m not 
sure it does much good because of the large number of SWAPO there.” 108 
Reporters visiting the area on an army public relations trip seem to have agreed 
with his assessment. 109 It would appear that in Ovamboland.the “hearts and 
minds” campaign has since been largely abandoned. 

One of the biggest projects of the SADF in this campaign is amongst the 
San people in north eastern Namibia. At bases in the Western Caprivi at Omega 
and in “Bushmanland” at Tsumkwe, the SADF has set out to “civilise” the 
San whose traditional nomadic way of life as hunter-gatherers in the Kalahari 
desert of Namibia and Botswana has been ended by the fencing of land for 
ranching and by the military situation in Namibia. With no alternative available, 
the San have been driven by economic necessity to turn to the SADF, which 
has taken full advantage of their plight by turning all the men into soldiers. 
Military service has become effectively compulsory as the only alternative to 
extinction. 110 Alternative employment in these camps, which house virtually 
the entire San community of Namibia and increasing numbers from 
Botswana, 111 is only provided for women and for men too old or young to 
fight. The school at the Omega camp is staffed by National Service conscripts, 
and wives of SADF officers train the San women in domestic skills and handi- 
crafts production. There is also a health clinic which has reportedly reduced the 
infant mortality rate from 10 a week (total population 2,000) to two or three a 
month. 112 Agricultural training is compulsory and “justice” is dispensed in 
military courts. 113 (Seealso Chapter IV) 

The problems faced by the SADF in its “hearts and minds” campaign in most 
areas of Namibia were spelt out by a junior SADF officer in an interview with an 
Israeli film crew in 1977. “We want to win the favour of the local population”, 
the lieutenant stated, . . . I believe it is in the interests of the local population 
that we tell them what is right and what is not right, and not the terrorists. Their 
aims . . . we do not agree with their aims.” Asked, “You don’t agree with 
their aims, but the people do?”, he admitted, “Yes, this is the problem; this is 
what the war is about.” 114 
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VI. REGIONAL AGGRESSION 


Attacks on civilian installations and personnel form an integral part of the South 
African strategy of aggression against the African Front Line States, notably 
Angola Zambia and Botswana, the two other independent African states 
bordering Namibia, have also been attacked with increasing frequency since 
1976. Zimbabwe, Mozambique and other countries in the region are likewise 
exposed to South African policies of economic and military domination and 
aggression. Namibia, itself illegally occupied, is used as a base for what amounts 
to a coordinated attempt to destabilise the governments of neighbouring 
countries, through economic sabotage and tactics of intimidation, subversion 
and harassment. 

Details of South African raids from Namibia into the Front Line States can 
be found in other IDAF publícations 1 ; this chapter is intended simply to 
indicate a number of general trends and to describe some of the military tactics 
and units employed. 

ATTACKS ON ANGOLA 

By the middle of 1981, the material damage to Angola as a result of South 
African aggression over the five and a half years since independence in Novem- 
ber 1975 amounted to over US $ 7 billion. Well over half of this total was 
accounted for by attacks in the period from June 1979 onwards, i.e. two years 
out of the whole. In the three years 1978 to 1980, 1800 people, mostly civilians, 
were killed and 3000 wounded. 2 Major South African Defence Force (SADF) 
raids into Angola include the attack in May 1978 on the Kassinga refugee camp 
and other Namibian settlements further south, in which over 600 Namibians, the 
vast majority of them unarmed, were killed. Between 200 and 300 people were 
taken as prisoners back into northern Namibia, of whom at least 118 remained 
in incommunicado detention without charge more than three years later (the 
Kassinga detainees). 3 

During 1979 and 1980 SADF activity in southern Angola increased to such 
an extent that large conventional formations frequently began to be mobilised 
in northern Namibia for major raids. 4 A number of large scale incursions into 
Angola occurred, notably in June 1980, when “Operation Smokeshell” was 
carried out. This, according to the government-controlled South African 
television news, involved the biggest combined operation by South African 
forces since World War II, namely three infantry brigades, three squadrons of 
Mirage IIIs, Buccaneer bombers and other hardware. 5 The operations com- 
menced on 7 June 1980, when 3000 ground and airborne troops, supported by 
helicopter gunships and fighter bombers moved in and occupied large parts of 
two southern provinces. The South Africans penetrated 140 km into Angolan 
territory and in the course of a series of actions killed at least 378 Angolan 
civilians. 6 Areas of Kunene province were still occupied by South African 
forces a month later. 

At the end of June, the Angolan government reported that a further 
escalation of the South African invasion was taking place, with new columns of 
armoured cars advancing towards Kuando Kubango province. 7 The invasion 
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íorce w ;is driven out by Angolan forces in early July, but cross-border raids 

a,,acks A " 8c,a " a„d- 

» ,£aí ng r he ? nt S ! X m0 , nths of 1981 . South African attacks on Angola reached 

197^763 Th« n , s ;i an í r“r? r pre,iousi> ' seen !in “ „ f 

' ,, I he / reas , of An ê° la bordenng on Namibia were reported to be 

AftStlKta" y ,he Ci, “ ia " p °l’“ la<lon b “ an! » Of comlJ South 

becomc routine aird commonplace. General Uoyd said It would be milita v 

“ y Juiy 1981, the Angolan Mmistry of Defence reoorted that s«.,tn *?• 

South Aírican íorces had set up a command post at Mulemba 30 km froni the 
Namibian border, and had occupied a string of small tow.is east and norTh of 

A e l— 1 C t pi Í a L 0ndjiva - A build-up of troops along the Namibian/ 
ngolan border had been reported in the previous weeks, and the Ansolan 

M n . lstry of 0efence had hs ted more than 175 air reconnaissance ffights 
made by South African aircraft inside Angola during June 1981 as well as nine 
ir bombings, three airborne assaults and a number of ground attacks 11 

feaíire^oTthe 6 wÍa^ aUaC , kS 3nd aU '' al reconnal ssance has been a notable 
teature of th f South Atrlcan strategy against Angola. The effect on Angola’s 
conomy has been devastating. According to the Secretary of the MPLA Workers 
Party Luao Lara, the Angolan government was devoting over 50 per cent of its 
budget to defence m 1980. Hundreds of trucks that shouldbe used fS 
griculture, health work and education were being diverted for the war effort 
and youth were bemg conscripted to fight. 12 

SEARCH AND DESTROY MISSIONS 

Much of the death and destruction caused during South African attacks into 
Angok is the work of special forces, among which 32 Battalion based in the 
Capnvr, plays a major role. What little is known about the actWitS of otíer 

L P ! Cla Uni H tS , 1S descnbed m previous chapters. The activities of 32 Battalion 
became widely known after the publication in February 1981 of evidence from 

e W rLed e S e 3 S 2 B°an $* T" EdWards ’ a Britlh mL^ary whotd 

crSoTXÏ Sl^JT Ane ° la "- appea,ed bcf0ie a ” 1 " <e< " eilo “ 1 

Though íhë South African military maintain that 32 Battalion is used 
primarily ior operations against SWAPO guerillas, they nevertheless openly 
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admit that members of 32 Battalion spend much of their time inside Aneola 14 
It ís apparent from the evidence of deserters, as well as reports from the Angolan 
government and others, that 32 Battalion is used virtually exclusivelv for 
operations mside Angola, directed primarily at civilian and economic targets and 
mvolving índiscnminate destruction of the means of production, mass^killines 
and terror tactics. 32 Battalion also plays a key role as a “middle man” between 
the regular South Afncan armed forces and UNITA. It has at least two 
companres deployed inside Angola at any time. Its main operational ffont h 
ICunene province, where ít ís supported by members of 54 Paratroop Battalíon 
and R South Afncan Alr Force squadrons based at Ondangua in northem Namibia 
32 Battahon members are also deployed in Kuando-Kubango province where 
heysrveas mstructors m UNITA bases and take part in joint operations with 
UNITA. When workrng with UNITA the men are issued with Chinese-made AK 
47 nfles as used by UNITA, and unidentifiable uniforms. They are forbidden to 

the r 8A a niR f ° r m ° f personal ídentifícation and can therefore be “disowned” by 
the SADF m thefevent of capture. When operating together with regular SADF 
Uni ií?’ re 2 ular SADF uniforms and standard weapons are used. 

Much of 32 Battalion’s activity consists of sweeps across large areas of the 
Angolan countryside in “search and destroy” or “clean-up' ograïions Jose 
Belmundo stressed that the main thrust was against the local Ancolan 
?°? U a va, n ' “ We wreaked total destruction of everything in our path” he 
said Villages, schools, hospitals. Many were killed, both people and fattle’ We 
ery s nct ínstructions to attack and destroy everything we came across ” 15 
Trevor Edwards provided the British press and meX wfth graphic 
Íh K P m° nS 0f0perati0nS in which he had been mvolved, during which women 

aboufsWAPO 31 O b n e oLe h0t h ndckUled ’ ll and civilians tortured to elicit information 
about SWAPO. On one such mission, “these other kids popped up and started to 

run . some of them were completely naked. They’d taken their clothes off to 
show they weren’t armed. We started shooting. We shot this young ghL She mus^ 
íave been about five. And we shot her father. We shot about nine in all ” 16 
Some of the mterrogation carried out on captured civilians and others 
dwards said, was pretty heavy. Sometimes we take the locals for questioning’ 
fl rough. We just beat them, C ut them, burn them. As soon as we’re fínTed 

th h the m, we kill them. We ve got (Angolan) government soldiers and taken 
them back to base for proper questioning. 

“Sometimes you have to do ít to the children to make the adults talk There 
was a 12-year-old boy. We wanted to know what was going on We wanted his 
mother to talk, so we tied him up like a chicken with his wrists up behind his 

this^kimfof^H t0 ank ! eS ;,T hen we played water P ol ° Wlth him P put hím i n 
him t d H d and ,P ushed him about, let him sink. Every so often we took 
L™ h ° U • , He tll W0U l dn 1 - Cry j He just wet bimself. The mother didn’t tell us 
nythmg. In the end we just left him in the water and he drowned.” 17 

bdwards s evidence shed considerable light on the fighting abilitv and 
mihtary strength of UNITA, or rather, the lack of these"de3£d » 
aítack by two compames of 32 Battalion on on Angolan army base at Savate 
intended to take the town on UNITA’s behalf. “They hang around in thë 
south-east (oj Angola) where their tríbe is and they can probably defend them- 
selves, but they can’t go out and take somewhere like Savate. We do it for them 

SavaTe h w? Pr r S their b^rgaining position . . . there were no SWAPO™’ 

S ate. It was a base tor Angolan government soldiers and we knew that when 
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wc went in there.” 18 When the battle was over, two UNITA representatives 

claimed the town for UNITA. 

The SADF subsequently issued a public denial of Edward’s accounts of 
atrocities committed by members of 32 Battalion, and claimed that all soldiers 
in the operational area were required to sign a special undertaking to “refrain 
from misdeeds against innocent people”. 19 

Jose Belmundo stated before the International Commission of Inquiry that 
32 Battalion was divided into a number of different and specialised units and 
that its operations inside Angola ranged from small commando raids against 
SWAPO guerillas, attacks on Namibian refugee camps and units of the regular 
Angolan army, through to large-scale “cleaning-up” operations directed at the 
local civilian population. He maintained that members of 32 Battalion and other 
South African forces operating in Angola had used the 155mm G5 howitzer 
since at least June 1979. This crucial piece of heavy artillery was acquired by 
South Africa with the assistance of the Space Research Corporation and other 
agencies in the West and is capable of being adapted to carry a tactical nuclear 
warhead. 20 

A correspondent for the London Daily Telegraph who flew into southern 
Angola with members of 32 Battalion in March 1981 calculated that there were 
at least 200 South African soldiers, comprising four platoons of 32 Battalion, 
inside Angola at that moment. 21 Commandant Ferreira, interviewed by the 
correspondent, told him that 32 Battalion “obviously” used “a bit of force” 
against local people during operations. He did not deny that the incident 
described by Edwards, in which nine adults and children were killed (see above), 
“could have happened.” 22 

32 Battalion is a unit of the South African armed forces and is not part of the 
SWA Territory Force. According to Commandant Ferreira, its members “carry 
SWA documents to move around the Territory, but they are not citizens of 
SWA.” 23 

ATTACKS ON ZAMBIA AND BOTSWANA 

SADF activity in Zambia has also been persistent. In 1975 the SADF began 
collaborating with the so-called Mushala gang, allegedly trained by South 
Africa and operating in north-western Zambia. 24 In 1976 South Africa admitted 
that Adamson Mushala, its leader, had spent most of the previous year in 
Namibia with the SADF, but claimed that he had subsequently become “a 
nuisance and an embarrassment to us.” 25 The Mushala gang became active 
against the Zambian security forces as well as cooperating with the SADF in 
attacks on SWAPO bases and refugee camps. In 1976 it was reported to have 
blown up a bridge in Zambia’s North Western Province, burnt a number of 
villages, attacked a mission hospital, detonated bombs in Lusaka and been 
involved in skirmishes with the Zambian army. In June 1976 four Zambians 
were convicted of recruiting men in 1972 to go for training in Namibia with the 
object of overthrowing the Zambian government. 26 

From 1971, when four Zambian soldiers were killed and two wounded by a 
mine in the area, the SADF began planting landmines on the Zambian side of the 
Zambezi, the border with Caprivi. 27 Another Zambian soldier was killed in the 
area by a mine in 1976. 28 

In July 1976 SADF helicopter gunships from Caprivi attacked a SWAPO 


camp at Sialola, 28 km into Zambia. Twenty four people were reported killed, 
and many injured 29 This began a period of intensified SADF activity in the area, 
with numerous air space violations, attacks on camps and clashes with Zambian 
security forces being reported. One Zambian soldier was reported killed. 30 In 
August 1978 members of the Eastern Caprivi battalion reportedly took part in 
a raid into western Zambia. 31 

In March 1979 SADF jets and helicopters attacked targets in south western 
Zambia, killing seven people. 32 Later in the year they moved into the area west 
of the Zambezi in the south west of the country, reportedly remaining there 
almost continuously, supported by tanks, armoured cars and aircraft, 33 until 
October 1980, when the Zambian government reported having driven them out. 34 
In February 1980 Zambia had reported attacks by SADF aircraft and troops 
and called an urgent meeting of the UN Security Council on 10 April which 
condemned South African aggression and passed a resolution demanding the 
immediate withdrawal of all South African troops from Zambia. The occupa- 
tion of the south western area was reported to have driven people away, 
brought cultivation to a standstill and caused widespread malnutrition. 35 

In April 1981, thousands of Zambian nationals and Angolan refugees in the 
west of Zambia were reported to be starving because roads leading to the area 
had been heavily landmined by South African troops, preventing the distribution 
of food and other services. 36 The President of SWAPO, Sam Nujoma, told the 
Zambian press at this time that SWAPO cadres had arrested a number of South 
African agents who had been detailed to infiltrate SWAPO in both Zambia and 
Angola. Some of the spies, he said, had confessed to beingin the pay of the US 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the South African Department of National 
Security (DONS). They had been working with “elements of the Mushala 
gang and other CIA agents” in Angola, Zambia and South Africa, he said. Others 
had been picked up in Botswana. 37 

South African aggression against the Front Line States throughout the region 
intensified in the opening months of 1981, following the break-down of the 
Geneva Pre-Implementation Meeting on Namibia. In Botswana, a number of 
incidents involvíng South African troops were reported on the border with 
Caprivi, at Kazangulu and in the Chobe game park. 38 

As is the case with attacks against Angola and Zambia, the South Africans 
appear to operate a two-pronged strategy against Botswana, involving both 
regular SADF forces and covert or “special” units incorporating mercenary 
troops. In May 1981, the Vice-President of Botswana, Lenyeletse Seretse, 
publicly attacked those Botswana citizens who had allegedly enlisted in the 
South African army and were now engaged in fighting SWAPO. 39 

MERCENARIES 

Mercenary recruits and abductees from a number of African countries including 
Zambia, Zimbabwe and Mocambique, are apparently trained at a number of 
centres in South Africa, including Durban and Pretoria, for service in specialized 
units intended to carry out subversion and sabotage against the Front Line 
States. Jose Belmundo, of 32 Battalion (see above), stated that he attended a 
non-commissioned officer’s training course in Pretoria which included five 
Mozambicans, two Bushmen and more than 10 members of the Rhodesian 
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vSelous Scouts, Zambians, he said, were being organized and trained for 
operations against the SWAPO leadership in Lusaka. 31 Battalion established 
by the SADF among the San (Bushmen), was also responsible for conducting 

operations in Zambia, he alleged. 40 

An Angolan citizen captured by South African forces in 1979 was taken 
back to Namibia and South Africa and subsequently underwent military training 
at Dukunduku in Natal, the base of Number Five Reconnaissance Commando. 
The trainees were later deployed in Namibia on operations against SWAPO in 
which they were themselves disquised as SWAPO guerillas. 41 Other deserters 
have related similar stories on returning to the Front Line States. 

Overall, the South Africans make use of a wide variety of units and forms 
of aggression in their efforts to destabilise the Front Line States - as is the case 
inside Namibia itself. The combined effects of the South African strategy are 
most apparent in Angola. By the middle of 1981, a total of 800,000 Angolans 
were estimated to have fled from their homes or been otherwise affected by 
drought and the South African raids into the southern provinces 42 


VII. THE ARMED FORCESIN THE 
UNITED NATIONS SETTLEMENT PLAN 


The role of the South African forces in Namibia is central to any process aimed 
at bringing about the independence of the territory through free elections. The 
intense South African military presence in the country clearly complicates the 
search for a settlement. 1 

ln practice, all attempts to reach a negotiated settlement for the territory 
have been frustrated by South Africa’s refusal to terminate its illegal occu- 
pation, including the dismantling of its military presence in Namibia, both by 
p deploying army and police reinforcements from South Africa, and by setting 

| up new units comprised of Namibians and integrated into the South African 

Defence Force (SADF) and South African Police (SAP) command structures. 
% Various administrative and structural changes have been implemented in the 

f ar my and police under the guise of devolving power to Namibians and preparing 

the territory for independence (see Chapter IV). These changes, together with 
% other South African-devised “reforms” in the constitutional, legislative and 

| administrative spheres, have been initiated by Pretoria in defiance of successive 

f United Nations directives and pushed ahead without reference to the content 

j of international negotiations. Their effect has been to seriously reduce the 

chances of any independence agreement on the territory being successfully 
implemented. 

South Africa’s mandate to administer Namibia was terminated by the United 
Nations in 1966. 2 After ten years of fruitless efforts by the UN to assert its 
authority in Namibia, the UN Security Council unanimously adopted Resolution 
385 in January 1976. This called on South Africa to withdraw its illegal admini- 
stration from the territory and allow free elections as a prelude to independence. 

The Resolution did not specify in detail how South Africa was to comply 
with its demands, beyond calling for “free elections under the supervision and 
control of the United Nations” and the “necessary machinery within Namibia 
to supervise and control such elections”. No mention was made of South African 
troops or police forces. 

To deflect growing international pressure, South Africa promoted its own 
solution for Namibia, based on a tribal formula. In August 1976, the Turnhalle 
Conference, a South African sponsored gathering of tribal chiefs, proposed 
elections designed to consolidate South Africa’s bantustan policies. SWAPO 
and other political parties opposed to the ethnic basis of the Turnhalle would 
automatically be excluded. The constitution drawn up by the Turnhalle Con- 
ference provided for the permanent division of the Namibian people into 
arbitrary “population groups” governed by “homeland governments”. 3 The 
UN was unable to take effective action to counter this move. In October 1976, 
France, Britain and the USA, the three permanent Western members of the 
UN Security Council, vetoed a Security Council resolution seeking to impose 
a mandatory arms embargo on South Africa and denounce the proposed 
internal elections. Renewed attempts to place the issue of an arms embargo 
and limited economic sanctions before the Security Council and force South 
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Al'rica to agree to UN-controlled and supervised elections were again frustrated 
by the Western members. In order to avoid another embarrassing veto, the USA, 
Britain, France, West Germany and Canada, formed the Western “Contact 
Group" in 1977, offering to negotiate terms with SWAPO and South Africa for 
the independence of Namibia on the basis of Resolution 385. 4 

After several rounds of talks with the South African government, the 
Turnhalle representatives and SWAPO, the Contact Group submitted its “Pro- 
posals for a Settlement of the Namibia Situation” to the UN in April 1978. 5 It 
outlined conditions for a ceasefïre, followed by a three month transition period 
during which provisions concerning the South African and SWAPO armed forces, 
refugees, repressive and discriminatory legislation, etc., would be implemented. 
This would be followed by a four month long election campaign, the election of 
a Constituent Assembly which would adopt a constitution, the completion of 
the withdrawal of all South African personnel and independence by 31 
December 1978 at the latest. 

The whole process, while being monitored by the UN through a Special 
Representative assisted by a Transition Assistance Group (UNTAG) with a 
military and civilian component, would be run by the existing administration in 
Namibia, headed by an Administrator General appointed by South Africa. The 
role of the Special Representative and UNTAG would be to monitor South 
African administered elections by “satisfying (themselves) at each stage as to the 
fairness and appropriateness of all measures affecting the political process”. The 
responsibility for “law and order” would remain with the “existing police 
forces” who would be “limited to the carrying of small anns” and accompanied 
“when appropriate” by UN personnel to “ensure (their) good conduct”. 

The provisions with respect to UNTAG, the South African forces and “other 
organized forces” in Namibia included the following: 

* The restriction of South African and SWAPO armed forces to base 
foUowing a ceasefire. 

* Within three months, the phased withdrawal of all but 1,500 South 
African troops. These 1,500 to be restricted to Grootfontein or Oshivello 
or both, and withdrawn after certification of the election. 

* DemobUization of citizen forces, commandos and ethnic forces, and the 
dismantling of their command structures. 

* SWAPO personnel outside of the territory to return peacefully. 

* A mUitary section of the UNTAG to ensure observance of the above pro- 
visions - to be established by the UN Secretary General in consultation 
with “aU those concerned with the implementation of the agreement.” 

South Africa accepted the proposals in AprU 1978, with reservation over the 
status of Walvis Bay. 6 SWAPO accepted the plan in July. 7 In August, the UN 
Secretary General’s Report on the Implementation of the Western Plan 8 was 
published and on 29 September 1978 it was adopted by the UN Security 
CouncU through Resolution 435. 
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WhUe continuing to profess its wUlingness to implement the Western Plan, 
South Africa in fact ignored its demands and unUaterally proceeded to hold 
“elections” in Namibia in December 1978. WhUe UN Security Council and 
General Assembly resolutions condemned these developments, the Contact 
Group continued to resist pressure from African countries to impose sanctions 
on South Africa. 

Although negotiations continued, South Africa effectively prevented any 
progress by raising new objections. It refused to accept SWAPO bases inside 
Namibia; SWAPO insisted that there could be no concession on this issue. In 
November 1979 proximity talks were held in Geneva to consider a proposal 
which had originally been suggested by the late President Neto of Angola in- 
volving the establishment of a 50 km wide demUitarised zone (DMZ) on both 
sides of Namibia’s borders. The DMZ proposal as submitted at Geneva had subse- 
quently been elaborated by representatives of the Contact Group and South 
Africa, but without consultation of SWAPO, and bore little resemblance to the 
original idea. The DMZ was only to be demilitarized in respect of SWAPO forces, 
since the proposals provided for: 


* five South African bases in the Namibian part of the DMZ, including an 
area of radius 5 km around each base; 

* three bases in the Angolan part, for Angolan mUitary units only, and; 

* one base in the Zambian part, for Zambian mUitary units only. 

No SWAPO personnel were to be allowed in any part of the DMZ. As a 
further concession to South Africa, units of the SAP would accompany UNTAG 
patrols monitoring the Namibian part of the DMZ. 9 South Africa and SWAPO 
continued to disagree on the issue of SWAPO bases in Namibia whUe Angola and 
Zambia objected to the proposed monitoring of SWAPO bases in their countries 
by UNTAG. 

After further talks in February and March 1980 between South Africa, 
SWAPO and the Front Line States, and UN officials, the UN Secretary General 
considered the problems to have been resolved and suggested 15 June 1980 as 
a target date for the UN/Western Plan to go into operation. 10 South Africa’s 
response, which had been delayed untU after the independence elections in 
Zimbabwe, was to raise new demands, disquised as “questions for clarification”. 
The regime demanded: 

* 20 South African bases inside the DMZ, i.e., an additional 15; 

* the majority of UNTAG personnel to be deployed in the DMZ; 

* consultation with Jonas Savimbi’s UNITA over the DMZ in Angola; 

* derecognition by the UN of SWAPO as the sole and authentic represen- 
tative of the Namibian people; 

* termination of all UN funding for SWAPO; 
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* no effect to be given to UN resolutions “favouring SWAPO” and; 

* equal treatment for the “internal” parties in Namibia. 

In addition, some general criticisms were made of the UN’s and the Secretary 
General’s alleged “lack of impartiality ” in its dealings with SWAPO on the one 
hand, and the “internal” parties on the other. 11 A few weeks later South Africa 
launched ‘Operation Smokeshell’, an invasion of Angola apparently aimed not 
only at provoking a negative response from SWAPO while at the same time 
putting pressure on Angola, but also at strengthening UNITA’s claim to be 
included in consultations. This was to be achieved through the installation of 
UNITA forces in captured towns in the DMZ. 12 

In spite of these provocations, delays and new demands, not uninfluenced by 
the result of the election in Zimbabwe, 13 SWAPO demonstrated its commitment 
to the implementation of Resolution 435 by further conceding: 

* 20 South African bases in the DMZ, and; 

* five of UNTAG’s seven battalions to be deployed in the DMZ. 

The UN Secretary General assured South Africa of the UN’s determination 
to be completely impartial in its dealings, and pointed out that the Westem 
Plan, which had been accepted by South Africa, made no 
provision for any parties other than the UN, South Africa and SWAPO to be 
involved. 14 Nevertheless South Africa, after delaying a further two months 
before responding, and having achieved satisfaction on all its original demands, 
now focussed on alleged UN “partiality” to SWAPO and blamed SWAPO’s 
“heinous” acts of violence for the delay in implementing the Plan. South 
Africa demanded that the “leadership in the territory” be included in all future 
consultations as a precondition for South Africa’s co-operation. 15 

The Secretary General responded 16 by pointing out that the issue of “partia- 
lity” and the “internal” parties would be solved as soon as a ceasefire was 
signed, as all parties would then be on an equal footing, and the question of 
“violence” would also disappear. He proposed sending a UN mission to South 
Africa to work out a time-table for implementation of Resolution 435. The 
mission duly visited South Africa in October 1980, but the so-called “question 
of the creation of trust” was raised again by the South African government, 17 
and no dates were set. Instead, another meeting was agreed to, described as 
“pre-implementation talks”, to be held in January 1981. Under the chairman- 
ship of the UN, the Geneva Pre-Implementation Meeting was intended to bring 
South Africa and SWAPO together to iron out residual obstacles to the imple- 
mentation of Resolution 435, to achieve independence for Namibia by the 
end of 1981. The talks were in the event utilised by South Africa mainly as an 
opportunity to promote its “internal leaders” through the world’s press. The 
meeting broke down with South Africa refusing to agree to elections. 18 SWAPO 
however remained committed to Resolution 435. 

Over the five years which elapsed between the adoption of UN Security 
CouncU Resolution 385 in January 1976 and the coUapse of the Geneva Pre- 
Implementation Meeting, South Africa increased the number of troops deployed 
in Namibia more than five-fold. At the beginning of 1976, when 


the South African forces, which had invaded Angola in an attempt to unseat the 
MPLA, were finally repulsed, there were estimated to be 16,000 South African 
troops in Namibia. 19 By March 1981, foUowing the reported despatch of a 
further 20,000 troop reinforcements, armoured cars and howitzers, the number 

<&'. bad risen to 100,000. 20 

jí'* This massive military buUd-up reflects, in the first instance, the growing 

threat posed to the South African occupation of Namibia by SWAPO’s liberation 
struggle. Within the region, it is a telling pointer to the rapidly growing scale 
of South African aggression against neighbouring African states. Ehjring 1980, 
South African military operations against Angola showed a 69 pcr cent increase 
over 1979. 21 In June 1981, the Central Committee of the MPLA Workers Party 
reported that over the first six months of 1981, South African aggression against 
Angola had reached “a degree of intensity and continuity” not surpassed since 
the 1975-76 invasion. 22 

Over the same five year period, South Africa enlisted, trained and equipped 
an estimated 10,000 Namibian members of the South West Africa Territory 
Force (SWATF). In addition, a variety of quasi-official paramUitary groups made 
their appearance in the territory. These developments attracted little publicity 
overseas and were pushed ahead despite condemnation from the majority of 
United Nations member states. 

The UN Settlement Plan for Namibia, endorsed in Resolution 435, provides 
for the demobUization of the citizen forces, commandos and ethnic forces 
(“tribal armies”) in Namibia and the dismantling of their command structures. 
“Territorial” forces are not mentioned. In 1980, however, shortly before the 
inauguration of the SWATF, the retiring head of the armed forces in Namibia, 
Major General Geldenhuys, told journalists that members of the indigenous 
SWA/Namibia army and police units were “permanent residents of the ter- 
ritory and cannot be expected to withdraw from it as required by Resolution 
435”. He pointed out that “these SWA units can also not be disbanded because 
they are in the service of the State and are dependent on their service for a 
livelihood”. 23 

By the middle of 1981, the years of negotiations had produced no discer- 
nible evidence of any wUlingness on South Africa’s part to relax its military 
grip on Namibia. On the contrary, the dangers to the peace and territorial 
integrity of the entire region were, by all yardsticks, continuing to increase re- 
morselessly. 
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FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES 


The following abbreviations are used: 

BBC 

British Broadcasting Corporation Monitoring Service 

CT 

Cape Times, Cape Town 

Cit 

The Citizen, Johannesburg 

DD 

Daily Despatch, East London 

DN 

Daily News, Durban 

Debates 

House of Assembly Debates, Cape Town 

Focus 

Focus on Political Repression in Southern Africa, 
IDAF news bulletin 

FT 

Financial Times, London 

LWI 

Lutheran World Information, Geneva 

MS 

Morning Star, London 

RDM 

Rand Daily Mail, Johannesburg 

SExp 

Sunday Fxpress, Johannesburg 

ST 

Sunday Times, Johannesburg 

ST (Lon) 

Sunday Times, London 

Star 

Star, weekly airmail edition, Johannesburg 

S. Tei 

Sunday Telegraph, London 

Tcl 

Daily Tclegraph, London 

T 

The Times, bmdon 

Vad 

Die Vaderland, Johannesburg 

WA 

Windhoek Advertiser, Windhoek 

WO 

Windhoek Observer, Windhoek 

In text: 

SWAPO 

South West Africa People’s Organisation 

SAAF 

South African Air Force 

SADF 

South African Defence Force 

SAP 

South African Police 

SWATF 

South West Africa Territory Force 

SWAP 

South West Africa Police 




INTKOIHKTION 

I Mettuiratkium of ('omvnatfrn prcpared by US officials 

nnd luhiequoiilly leuked tu the press. 

) HHCl. 7.HI. 

-t Star d ,4 ,H |, 

4. All rofereucet lo troop strength in the text refer to mil- 
Itary lorcei only and exclude the police, except where 
ituled differently. 

Swapo‘i Admínistrative Secretary inside Namibia, Axei 
Johanne», reported in a personal communication (Dec- 
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SWAPO press release, 16.1.78; film in the possession of 
IDAF. 


REGIONAL AGGRESSION 

See Focus, various issues, in particular Special Issue No. 2, 
April 1981; Remember Kassinga - Testimony of a Sur- 
vivor, paper included in IDAF Fact Paper No.9, July 1981. 
Focus Special Tssue, op.cit. 

Remember Kassinga. op.cit. 

See Chapter III. 

GN 14.6.80; Briefing by Offtce of Reconnaissance ana 
Information of the Angolan armed forces, Luanda, 
February 1981, reported in Focus Speciat Issue No. 2, 
op.cit., p.5. 

Focus Special Issue op.cit. 

Statement by Lucio Lara, Secretary of the MPLA Workers 
Party, on Luanda radio, 30.6.81. 

Statement by the Central Committee of the MPLA 
Workers Party, Luanda, 20.6.81. 

Statement by the Provincial Commissar of Mocamedes 
Province, Angola, reported by BBC 6.6.81. 

WO 18.7.8 \,BBC 15.7.81. 

Communique issued by the Ministry of Defence of the 
Peoples Republic of Angola, 29.7.81; GN 3 1.7.81. 

GN 29.7.81. 

See Focus Special Issue op.cit. for a full account of the 
evidence presented by Jose Belmundó; see also Chapter III. 
ST 24.8.81; The existence of 32 Battalion, although 
nót at that time identified by that name, was revealed by 
the Angolan authorities in 1976, when three UNITA 
guerillas were captured while on patrol inside Angola and 
presented to the press. They stated that their main 
training base was located at Pica Pau, in the Caprivi strip, 
and was manned by South African and Portuguese 
officers. The guerillas were ex-UNITA and FNLA 
supporters and operated mainly in Angola’s Kuando- 
Kubango province. They were known as the Resistance 
Military Command (Focus No. 7, November 1976, p.16). 
A South African soldier also captured at that time by 
Angolan forces after he had crossed into Angola from his 
base at Bagani in the Caprivi, was probably a member of 
32 Battalion. The main operational base of 32 Battalion, 
known as Buffalo Base, was located 15 km from the 
bridge at Bagani, linking Kavango with Caprivi. Pica Pau 
(Woodpecker) Base is about 5 km from Buffalo Base. 
Both were established in 1976. 32 Battalion, formed 
following the retreat from Angola of the SA invasion 
force which had attempted to thwart the advent of in- 
dependence in November 1975, comprises an estimated 
9000 former members of FNLA, the great majority being 
black Angolans. According to Commandant Deon 
Ferreira, Officer Commanding 32 Battalion in 1981, the 
unit originally included 12 white Portuguese who had 
subsequently left (S.Exp 24.8.81.) 32 Battalion is believed 
to include a number of former Rhodesian security force 
members, including the Selous Scouts, who left Zimbabwe 
following the Lancaster House settlement and indepen- 
dence in April 1980. According to Commandant Ferreira, 
21 foreign white NCOs and one officer from this source 
joined 32 Battalion on one year contracts in 1980. 
Platoons in the unit are commanded by white South 
Africans, at least some of whom are Portuguese-speaking. 
The official language of the Battalion is English. South 
African volunteers for the unit are recruited from the 
army leadership school at Oudtshoorn; the Battalion 
includes South African national servicemen as well as 
members of the permanent force. (S.Exp 4.5.81.) 

Focus Special Issue, op.cit. 
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into the death of the alleged Lusaka Strangler, believed 
responsible for the murder of a series of women in the 
Lusaka area, heard police claims that the deceased had 
been employed by two members of the Mushala gang to 
commit the murders to divert the attention of the Zam- 
bian armed forces from Zambia’s North Western Province 
(BBC 2.3.81). 

38. Focus No. 34. May-June 1981, p.2. 

39. BBC 25.5.81. 

40. Focus Special Issue op.cit., p. 8 . 

41. Evidence to the International Commission of Inquiry, 
Focus Special Issue, op.cit., p.9. In July 1981, the US 
mercenary recruiting magazine Soldier of Fortune inclu- 
ded an obituary to John Murphy, a US mercenary who 
had served with the Rhodesian Selous Scouts before join- 
ing the South African army’s parachute battalion and later 
the Number One Reconnaissance Commando at Durban, 
described as a “highly secret unit. . . responsible for for 
many raids into Angola and Mocambique against SWAPO 
terrorists* ( Soidier of Fortune July 1981). 

42. Zambia Daily Mail 3 0.3.81. 


VII. THE ARMED FORCES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
SETTLEMENT PLAN 

1. Population 1,250,000 (estimated), military 100,000 (esti- 
mated), police 8,000. The number of civilians armed in 
defence of South Africa’s occupation is extremely high as 
well, and many with no official connection with the secu- 
rity forces are supplied with weapons by them. The Wind- 
hoek Observer, commenting on the fact that DTA suppor- 
ters are supplied with automatic weapons by the SADF.con- 
cluded that “there is no denial today that the private arse- 
nals of the private armies far exceed the fire power in the 
hands of the police”. (WO 9.6.79). 

2. General Assembly Resolution 2145 (xxi). (114 for: 2 
against - Portuga) and South Africa; 3 abstentions- 
France, Malawi and Britain). Confirmed by Security 
Council Resolution 264 (13 for 2 abstentions - France, 
Britain) of 1969, declaring South Africa’s presence in 
Namibia illegal. 

3. Namibia the Facts; op.cit., p.60. These proposals were 
rejected by the UN, the countries of the EEC and SWAPO. 
The draft constitution, drawn up by the Constitutional 
Committee of the Turnhalle Conference in Windhoek, 
provided for 11 ethnic governments, each separately 
eiected by a particular ethnic group. A 60-member 
National Assembly would be formed from appointed dele- 
gates of each ethnic group. It would have strictly limited 
powers and could only reach decisions by consensus. Thus 
the basis would be laid for a compliant government which, 
while formally independent, would actually be controlled 
by South Africa. (Ibid.. p.60). This objective has still not 
been abandoned by South Africa. 

4. Ibid. p.60. 

5. Security Council, S/12636, 10 ApriJ 1978. A more de- 
tailed account of these talks and of ail negotiations since 
1976 can be found in Namibia: the Facts, op.cit. 

6 . See Chapter III. 

7. Namibia: the Facts, op.cit., p.72. 

8 . UN Security Council, S/12827, 29 August 1978. 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX A 

SECURITY FORCE BASES AND UNrTS PERMANENTLY 
STATIONED IN NAMIBIA 

All the units listed have been transferred to the SWATF unless 
otherwise indicated. Medicaland administrative units and 
supply bases are not listed. 


Grootfontein 


Ruacana 

Oshakati 

Ondangua 

Rundu 

Katima Mulilo 
Okahandja 

Walvis Bay 

Omega 

Bagani/Buffalo 

Mpacha 

Eenhana 

Olunu 

Tsumkwe 

Opuwo 

Otjosundu 

Kamanjab 

Drimiopsis 

Navaspoort 

Narubis 


SWA Command HQ (non SWATF) 

Oshivelb 

Major base 

SWATF HQ 

91 SWA Brigade HQ 

Namutoni 

1 SWA Specialist Unit 

911 Battalion HQ 

91 Armoured Car Rgt 

913 Battalion 

91 Composite Field Rgt 

Omaruru 

912 Battalion 

91 Maintenance Unit 

Alta Feste Area Force Unit 


Area Force Unit 

Khomasdal Area Force Unit 

Air Force Base 

Okakuejo 

Etosha Area Force Unit 

1 SWA Sqn 

Northern Supply Command HQ (non- 

Outjo 

Major base 

Area Force Unit 

SWATF) 

Otjiwarongo 

Major base 

101 Engineer Support Unit (non-SWATF) 

101 Workshop (non-SWATF) 

Okakarara 

Area Force Unit 

16 Maintenance Unit (non-SWATF) 

Transit Camp for SADF units 

Hereroland Area Force Unit 

Area Force Unit 

Air Force Base 

Uis 

Damaraland Area Force Unit 

Kaokoveld COIN HQ 

Gobabis 

Atea Force Unit 

Air Force Base 

Swakopmund 

Area Force Unit 

SAP HQ and Detention Centre 

Army Base 

Rehoboth 

Area Force Unit 

Ovambo COIN HQ 

Aminius 

Area Force Unit 

85 Technical Services Unit (non-SWATF) 

Air Force Base 

Aranos 

Bo Nossob Area Force Unit 

Kavango COIN HQ 

Stampriet 

Anob Area Force Unit 

202 Battalion 

32 Battalion (non-SWATF) 

Mariental 

Area Force Unit 

Air Force Base 

Gibeon 

Namaland Area Force Unit 

Caprivi COIN HQ 

Bethanien 

Area Force Unit 

SWA Military School 

Area Force Unit 

Keetmanshoop 

Area Force Unit 

2 SA Infantry Battalion Group (non- 

Luderitz 

Area Force Unit 

SWATF) 

Rooikop Air Force Base 

Karasburg 

Area Force Unit 

SA Navy Base 

Oranjemund 

Area Force Unit 

201 Battalion 

Rietfontein 

Area Force Unit 

32 Battalion (non-SWATF) 

Khomas Hochland 

Area Force Unit 

701 Battalion 

Air Force Base 

Other large bases include: 


Nkongo 

A ndara 

32 Battalion (non-SWATF) 

Oshigambc 

Otavi 

101 Battalion 

203 Battalion 

Oshikango 

Tsumeb 

102 Battalion 

The location of the following SWATF units is not 1 


company,911 Battalion 
company, 911 Battalion 
company,911 Battalion 
company, 911 Battalion 
company,911 Battalion 


I SWA SignalRgt. 

1 SWA Engineer Rgt. 

I SWA Medium Workshop 
16 Engineer Sqn. 

SWA Services School 
1 SWA Provost Vnit 
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APPENDIX B 


INDEX 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT IN SERVICE IN 
NAMIBIA 


Aircraft 

Mírage (III and Fl) 
Impala Mk 2 
Canberra 


Source of manufacture/ 
licence 


France 

Italy 


U.K. 


Lockheed C-130 and L-100 
Transall C-160 
Douglas 047 


U.S. 

France / F.R.G. 
U.S. 


SE-313 and SE-316 Alouette France 

SA-330 Puma France 

SA-321 L Super Frelon France 

Cessna 185 U.S. 

AM.3CH Bosbok and Atlas Kudu U.S. / Italy 


APPENDIX C 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARMY WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT IN 
SERVICE IN NAMIBIA 


Weapons 

R1 Assault rifle 
R4 Assault rifle 
Bren light machine gun 
MAG light machine gun 
Vickers machine gun 
Browning, 30 & 50 machine gun 
Uzi sub-machine gun 


Source of manufacture/ 
licence 
Belgium 
Israel 
U.K. 

Belgium 

U.K. 

U.S./Belgium 

Israel 


60mm & 80mm mortar 
40mm grenade launcher 
Grenades and mines 
I06mm Recoilless rifle 
Milan anti-tank missile 

Centurion tank 
Panhard AMI 245 


France 

U.S. 

Belgium/France/UK 
U.S. / Israel 
France / F.R.G. 

U K. 

France 


G5 I55mm field howitzer 
I40mm field gun 
90mm field gun 


U.S. / Canada 
U.K. 

UJC. 


Unimog troopcarrier F.R.G. 

Magirus Deutz heavy vehicle F.R.g! 

Land Rover n v 

Je »p u!s.' 

Ratel armoured personnel carrier SA. 


Tactical communications UK/F.R.G./Israel 

Air communications France/Netherlands 

Long distance and microwave comms. UJC. 

Radar U.K. 



Note: Certain units of the armed forces are designated by numbers. 
These are listed immediately below, at thebeginning of the Index. 


1 SWA Specialist Unit 23, 49. 

2 SA Infantry Battalion 19. 

32 Battalion 22,23,31,54-56,58. 

41 Battalion 31-32. 

54 Paratroop Battalion 55. 

Angola, South African attacks on Chapter VI. 
army South African, numbers in Namibia 3, 9, I 1-12, 

13, 19,32, 42,48,62-63. 

air force, South African in Namibia 6, 20-21,43, Appendix B 
bases 

Grootfontein 8,11. 

Mpacha 11,43. 

Ondangua 8, 11,47, 48, 55. 

Ruacana 11. 

Rundu 11. 

Walvis Bay 8, 1 1, 19. 

Windhoek 8, 11. 
air force, SWATF 35. 

Area Force Units, ( seealso Commandos) 20, 35, 39. 


FNLA 12,22. 

‘Hearts and Minds” Campaign 50-51. 
Herero 
recruits 31. 

Battalion 32. 

Special Police 26,32. 

Home Guard 26, 27, 32, 33, 49. 

Intelligence, South African military 22. 

Kaokoland 
recruits 31. 
conscription 38. 

Kavango 
tribal police 26. 

Battalion 30. 

Special Constables 32. 
conscription 38. 

Koevoet 24, 27, 50. 


Baster 

Commando 31. 

Battalion 32. 

Botswana, South African attacks on Chapter Vl,56ff. 
Buffalo Unit see 32 Battalion. 

Bushmen 51,58. 
trackers 23,49. 

Battalion 29,30,31,32,58. 


Damara 
recruits 31. 

Battalion 31. 
conscription 39. 

defence spending, in Namibia 8, 10, 13,47. 
Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) Chapter VII. 

equipment, military, used in Namibia Appendix C. 
aircraft 6, 7,11,20-21,48,52,54,57, Appendix B. 
armoured cars 6, 10, 21,48, 57. 
artillery 21,48,56. 
dogs 23. 

helicopters 7, 9, 21, 24, 48,49,52, 54. 

horses 23. 

jeeps 24. 

motorcycles 23. 

nuclear warheads 56. 

tanks 57. 


Marines 19. 

mercenaries 10,22,24,43,54,57-58. 
military basesand installations, 

South African in Namibia 7, 8, 

61-62, Appendbí A. 

Andara 11. 

Bagani 22. 

Caprivi 7, 10. 

Eenhana 22, 44. 

Grootfontein 10,11,22. 

Katima Mulilo 8,31,45. 

Mpacha 8,11,31. 

Ngwezi 1 I. 

Ogongo 48. 

Okahandja 11. 

Okalongo 48. 

Omaruru II. 

Omboloka 43. 

Omega 11,51. 

Omupindi 11. 

Ondangua 10,11,48. 

Oshivello 23. 

Outjo 10. 

Rehoboth 31. 

Ruacana 10. 

Rundu 11,22. 

Swakopmund 7. 

Tsumkwe 51. 

Walvis Bay 8,10,11,39. 

Windhoek 7,8,11,35. 
military sectors 19. 

Municipal Police 25—26. 

Mushala gang 56—57. 

Nama 

recruits 31. 

Battalion 32. 
conscription 39. 

national service, for Namibians 27-28, 38ff. 
national servicemen, South African 9, 12, 13, 
20,22,23,27-28,51. 
navy, South African 11, 19. 


Cape Corps, South Africa 30. 

Caprivi 
Battalion 31. 
conscription 38. 

Citizen Force 7, 8, 10, 13, 20, 22,27, 28,35,45,63. 
Coloured 
recruits 31. 

Battalion 32. 
conscription 39. 

Commandos (see alsoArea Force Units) 7, 10, 12, 27, 45, 63. 

command structure 16. 

company police 26,47. 

conscription, see national service. 

counter-insurgency forces 20, 24. 
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Ovahimba see Kaokotand. 

Ovambo 

Special Constables 26, 32. 
tribal police 26. 

HomeGuard 26,27,32. 

Battalion 30, J2. 
conscription 38. 

Permanent Force 20, 22, 23, 35. 

police bases, South African in Namibia 24, 33,47. 

police, numbers in Namibia 33, Table 4. 

Police Reserve 12,25. 

Railway Police 25. 

Reconnaissance Commandos 23, 24, 27, 58. 

Regiment Suidwes-Afrika 6, 7. 

Reserve Police 12, 25. 

San see Bushmen. 

Security Police 25. 

South African Defence Force (SADF).move into Namibia 9. 

South African Police, in Namibia 9,12, 24, 25, 28, 29-30 43 61. 
SWA Command 16,18. 

SWA Police (SWAP) 18, 24, 25, 28, 35ff, 63. 

SWA Territory Force (SWATF) 33ff,63, Table3, Appendix A. 
numbers of 32. 
originsof 13, 18, 19, 32. 

Special Constables (see also Special Police) 32, 33,49. 

Special Police 26. 

Special Task Force 27. 
specialunits 22,24. 
support forces 22. 


tribal armies (see also under names of ethnic groups ) Chapter IV passim 63 
bantustans,South African 30—31. 
tribal police (see also Home Guard ) 26, 32. 

Tswana 
recruits 31. 

Battalibn 32. 

UNITA 12,22-23,43,55-56,61. 

UNTAG Chapter VII. 

Zambia, South African attacks on Chapter VI, 56ff. 
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A Selected List of 
IDAF PUBLICATIONS 


NAMIBIA - THE FACTS £1.50 

by IDAF Research, Information and Publications Department. 

(1980, lOOppillust.). 

".gives a detailed account of the exploitation of a country and its 

people, from its early colonization by the Germans to its present illegal occu- 
pation by South Africa". 

- THE LEVELLER 

THE SUNWILL RISE — £1.20 

Statements from the Dock by Southern African Political Prisoners 

Edited by Mary Benson 

(revisedand enlarged 1981,80pp illust.) 

"W* are Namibians and not South Africans. We do not now, and will not in 
the future, recognise your right to govern us, to make laws for us in which we 
have no say; to treat our country as if it were your property and us as if you 
were our masters". 

- Extract from Herman Toivo Ja Toivo's statement; a founder member of 
SWAPO, he was sentenced in 1968 to 20 years imprisonment on Robben 
Island. 

FACT PAPERS ON SOUTHERN AFRICA - 

ara produoed Irreguliríy and deal wlth topical issues and events in Southem 
Afrioa. They hava a standard prlca of BOp, and are available on standing order. 

THE APARTHEID WAR MACHINE - The Strength And 
Deployment Of The South African Armed Forces. 

Fect Paper No. 8 by IDAF Research, Information and Publications Department. 
(1980, 76pp illust.) 

Companion paper to No. 10; "A crisply informative pamphlet which main- 
tains or surpasses the high standard of this series". 

- NEW STATESMAN 

REMEMBER KASSINGA — And Other Papers On Political Prisoners 
And Detainees In Namibia. 

Fact Paper No. 9. by IDAF Research, Information and Publications Depart- 
ment. 

(1981,52pp). 

Describes political repression in Namibia under South African occupatlon, 
and includes first-hand accounts of the detention and torture suffered by 
Namibian men and women arrested for their support of the national llbemflon 
movement, SWAPO. 


Available from 

International Defenceand Aíd Fund for Southern Afrlca, Publlcallnn» Depi 
104 Newgate Street, London EC1A 7AP. 


PRINTED BV HYLTON ALCOCK & DAVE NEAL, I ONDON l«Ht 






APARTHEID S ARMY IN NAMIBIA 

IDAF FACT PAPER ON SOUTHERN AFRICA No. 10 

South Africa’s íllegal military occupation ISBN No: 0 904759 47 4 



In violation of the United Nations and the International Court of Justice, South 
Africa has turned the illegally occupied territory of Namibia into a military 
fortress. 

This military build-up has accelerated in recent years — the very period in which 
concerted efforts have been made involving the United Nations, the Contact 
Group of Western powers, the Front Line States and other African countries, 
to reach a negotiated independence agreement. By early 1981, an estimated 
100,000 South African troops were stationed in Namibia;an army of occupation 
which has since been further reinforced. 

Inside Namibia, South Africa has used its military might against the civilian 
population in an attempt to crush support for the liberation struggle led by 
SWAPO. Externally, it has intensified its attacks against the independent 
countries bordering on Namibia, notably Angola, causing extensive darnage to 
the latter’s infrastructure and economy. 

With the introduction of conrpulsory military service for young men of all race 
groups in January 1981, South Africa is offering Namibians the choice of 
eitlier fighting against their own people or fleeing into exile. 

This Fact Paper describes how South Africa, througli its military machine, has 
endeavoured to maintain its illcgal presence in Namibia and deny the Namibian 
people their independence. It includes: an historical account of South Africa’s 
military build-up in Namibia: details of the various South African military in- 
stallations and forces in the territory; a description of the creation of an in- 
digenous defence force based on tribal armies; and an account of the war inside 
Namibia and against the Front Line States. The implications of the continuing 
South African military build-up for the prospects of a negotiated settlement in 
Namibia are crucial. 
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